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ACT  I. 

Scene  T. — A  Garden  helougbuj  to  Von  Diego' ^  house.  ' 
Enter  Don  Diego,  musing, 

AIR. — Diego. 

Thoughts  to  council — ht  me  see — 

Hum — to  be,  or  not  to  be 
A  hnsbnnd,  is  the  question. 

A  cuckold!  must  that  follow? 

Say  what  men  ivill. 

Wedlock's  a  pill, 

Bitter  to  swallow. 

And  hard  of  digestion. 

But  fear  makes  the  danger  seem  double  : 

Say,  Hymen,  what  mischief  can  trouble 
My  peace,  should  /  venture  to  try  you? 

My  doors  shall  be  lock'd. 

My  windows  be  block'd; 

No  mate  in  my  house, 

Not  so  much  as  a  mouse; 

Then  horns,  horns,  I  defy  you. 

'Enter  Ursula. 

Dieg.  Ursula! 

Hrs.  Here,  aii’t  please  your  worship. 

Dieg.  Where  is  Leonora? 

Urs.  In  her  chamber,  sir. 

Dieg.  There  is  the  key  of  it;  there  the  key  of 
the  best  hall ;  there  the  key  of  the  door  upon  the 
first  tlight  of  stairs  ;  there  the  key  of  the  door 
upon  the  second ;  this  double  locks  the  hatch 
below  ;  and  this  the  door  that  opens  into  the  entry.  i 
Urs.  I  am  acrpiaiided  with  every  ward  of  them. 


Dieg.  You  know,  Ursula,  when  I  took  Leonora 
from  her  father  and  mother,  she  was  to  live  in  the 
house  with  me  three  months  ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time,  I  entered  into  a  bond  of  four  thousand 
pistoles,  either  to  return  her  to  them  spotless,  w  ith 
half  that  sum  for  a  dowry,  or  make  her  my  true 
and  lawful  wife. 

Urs.  And,  I  warrant  you,  they  came  secretly 
to  inquire  of  me,  whether  they  might  venture  to 
trust  your  worship.  Lord !  said  I,  I  have  lived 
with  the  gentleman  nine  years  and  three  quarters, 
come  Lammas,  and  never  saw  any  thing  uncivil 
by  him  in  my  life  ;  nor  no  more  I  ever  did ;  and 
to  let  your  worship  know,  if  I  had,  you  would  have 
mistaken  your  person  ;  for  I  bless  heaven,  though 
I’m  poor,  I’m  honest,  and  would  not  live  with 
any  man  alive  that  should  want  to  handle  me  un¬ 
lawfully. 

Dieg.  Ursula,  I  do  believe  it;  and  you  are 
particularly  happy,  that  both  your  age  and  your 
person  exem|)t  you  from  any  such  temptation. 
But,  be  this  as  it  will,  Leonora’s  parents,  after 
some  little  diiliculty,  consented  to  comply  with 
ni}-  proposal  ;  and,  being  fully  satisfied  with  their 
daughter’s  temi)cr  and  conduct,  which  1  wanted 
to  be  acquainted  with,  this  day  being  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  th.e  term,  I  am  resolved  to  fulfil  my  bond, 
by  marrying  her  to-morrow. 

Urs.  Heaven  bless  you  together. 

Dieg.  During  the  time  she  has  lived  with  me, 
she  has  never  been  a  moment  out  of  my  sight :  and 
now  tell  me,  Ursula,  what  you  have  observed  in 
1  her? 

Urs,  All  meekness  and  gentleness,  your  \YOr- 
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ship  ;  and  yet,  I  warrant  you,  shrewd  and  sensible ; 
egad !  when  she  pleases,  she  can  be  as  sharp  as 
a  needle. 

liieg.  You  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
particular  attachments? 

Urs.  Why,  sir,  of  late  I  have  observed — 

Dieg.  Eh!  how!  what! 

Urs.  That  she  has  taken  greatly  to  the  young 
kitten. 

Dieg,  O!  is  that  all? 

Urs.  Ay,  by  my  faith  !  I  don’t  think  she  is  fond 
of  any  thing  else. 

Dieg.  Of  me,  Ursula? 

Urs.  Aye,  aye,  of  the  kitten,  and  your  worship, 
and  her  birds,  and  going  to  mass.  I  have  taken 
notice  of  late,  that  she  is  mighty  fond  of  going  to 
mass,  as  your  worship  lets  her,  early  of  a  morning. 

Dieg.  Well!  I  am  now  going  to  her  parents, 
to  let  them  know  my  resolution ;  I  will  not  take 
her  with  me,  because,  having  been  used  to  con¬ 
finement,  and  it  being  the  life  I  am  determined  she 
shall  lead,  it  will  be  only  giving  her  a  bad  habit. 
I  shall  return  with  the  good  folks  to-morrow 
morning;  in  the  meantime,  Ursula,  I  confide  in 
your  attention ;  and  take  care,  as  you  would  merit 
my  favour. 

Urs.  I  will,  indeed,  your  worship ;  there  is 
not  a  widow  gentlewoman  in  all  Salamanca  litter  to 
look  after  a  young  maiden. 

Dieg.  Go,  and  send  Leonora  to  me. 

I  dreamt  last  night  that  I  was  going  to 
church  with  Leonora  to  be  married,  and  that  we 
were  met  on  the  road  by  a  drove  of  oxen.  Oxen  ; 
I  don’t  like  oxen !  I  wish  it  had  been  a  flock  of 
sheep.  [^Exit. 

Enter  Leonora,  with  a  bird  on  her  finger,  tohich 
she  holds  in  the  other  hand  by  a  string, 

AIR _ Leonora. 

Say,  little,  foolish,  fiuttering  thing. 

Whither,  ah!  whither  would  you  iving 
V our  airy  fiight  ? 

Stay  here,  and  sing. 

Your  mislT'ess  to  delight. 

No,  no,  no. 

Sweet  Robin,  you  shall  not  go: 

Where,  you  wanton,  could  you  be 
Half  so  happy  as  with  me  ? 

Re-enter  Diego. 

Dieg.  Leonora ! 

Leon,  Here  I  am. 

Dieg.  Look  me  in  the  face,  and  listen  to  me 
attentively. 

Leon.  There. 

Dieg.  I  am  going  this  evening  to  your  father 
and  mother,  and  I  suppose  you  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  my  journey.  Are  you  Avilling  to  be 
my  wife  ? 

Leon.  I  am  willing  to  do  whatever  you  and  my 
father  and  mother  please. 

Dieg.  But  that’s  not  the  thing ;  do  you  like  me? 

Leon.  Y — es. 

Dieg.  What  do  you  sigh  for? 

Leon.  I  don’t  know. 

Dieg.  When  you  came  hither,  you  were  taken 
from  a  mean  little  house,  ill  situated,  and  worse 
furnished  ;  you  had  no  servants,  and  were  obliged, 
with  your  mother,  to  do  the  work  yourself. 

Leon.  Yes,  but  when  we  had  done,  I  could 
look  out  at  the  window,  or  go  a  walking  in  the 
fields. 

Dieg.  Perhaps  you  dislike  confinement? 

Leon.  No,  I  don’t,  I  am  sure. 

Dieg.  I  say,  then,  I  took  you  from  that  mean 
habitation,  and  hard  labour,  to  a  noble  building, 
and  this  fine  garden ;  where,  so  far  from  being  a 
slave,  you  are  absolute  mistress ;  and  instead  of 


wearing'  a  mean  stuff  gown,  look  at  yourself,  I 
beseech  you ;  the  dress  you  have  on  is  fit  for  a 
princess. 

Leon.  It’s  very  fine,  indeed. 

Dieg.  Well,  Leonora,  you  know  in  what  man¬ 
ner  you  have  been  treated  since  you  have  been  my 
companion  ;  ask  yourself  again  now,  whether  you 
can  be  content  to  lead  a  life  with  me  according  to 
the  specimen  you  have  had. 

Leon.  Specimen ! 

Dieg.  Aye,  according  to  the  manner  I  have 
treated  you — according — 

Leo7i.  I’ll  do  whatever  you  please. 

Dieg.  Then,  my  dear,  give  me  a  kiss. 

Leoii.  Good  b’ye  to  you. 

Dieg.  Here,  Ursula ! 


SONG. — Diego. 


By  some  I  am  told 
That  I’m  ivrinkled  and  old; 

But  I  loill  not  believe  what  they  say  : 

I  feel  my  blood  mounting. 

Like  streams  in  a  fountain. 

That  merrily  sparkle  and  play. 

For  love  I  have  tvill, 

A  nd  ability  still ; 

Odsbobs,  I  can  scarcely  refrain ! 

My  diamond,  my  pearl— 

Well,  be  a  good  girl. 

Until  I  come  to  you  again,  .  [jEJxiV. 

Leon.  Heigho  !  I  think  I  am  sick.  He’s  very 
good  to  me,  to  be  sure,  and  it’s  my  duty  to  love 
him,  because  we  ought  not  to  be  ungrateful ;  but  I 
wish  I  was  not  to  marry  him  for  all  that,  though 
I’m  afraid  to  tell  him  so.  Fine  feathers,  they  say, 
make  fine  birds ;  but  I  am  sure  they  don’t  make 
happy  ones  ;  a  sparrow  is  happier  in  the  fields  than 
a  goldfinch  in  a  cage.  There  is  something  makes 
me  mighty  uneasy.  While  he  was  talking  to  me, 
I  thought  I  never  saw  any  thing  look  so  ugly  in 
my  life.  O  dear  now,  why  did  I  forget  to  ask 
leave  to  go  to  mass  to-morrow?  I  suppose,  because 
he’s  abroad,  Ursula  won’t  take  me.  I  wish  I  had 
asked  leave  to  go  to  mass. 

SONG. — Leonora. 

W ere  I  a  shepherd’s  maid,  to  keep 
On  yonder  plains  afiock  of  sheep. 

Well  pleas  a  T d  watch  the  live-long  day. 

My  ewes  at  feed,  my  lambs  at  play. 

Or,  would  some  bird,  that  pity  brings. 

But  for  a  moment  lend  its  wings. 

My  parents  then  might  rave  and  scold. 

My  guardian  strive  my  will  to  hold: 

Their  words  are  harsh,  his  walls  are  high. 
But,  spite  of  all,  aicay  F d  fiy.  [JExjV, 


Scene  II.  A  Street  in  Salamanca. 

Enter  Leander  and  two  Scholars,  in  their  uni¬ 
versity  gowns. 

Leand.  His  name  is  Don  Diego.  There’s  his 
house,  like  another  monastery,  or  rather  prison  ; 
his  servants  are  an  ancient  duenna,  and  a  negro 
slave — 

1  Schol.  And  after  having  lived  fifty  years  a 
bachelor,  this  old  fellow  has  picked  up  a  young 
thing  of  sixteen,  whom  he  by  chance  saw  in  a 
balcony ! 

2  Schol.  And  you  are  in  love  Avith  the  girl? 

Leand.  To  desperation;  and  I  believe  I  am  not 

indifferent  to  her ;  for  finding  that  her  jealous 
guardian  took  her  to  the  chapd  of  a  neighbouring 
convent  every  morning  before  it  was  light,  I  Avent 
there  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  planting  myself  as 
near  as  I  could ;  I  then  varied  my  appearance, 
continuing  to  do  so,  from  time  to  time,  ^till  I  was 
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convinced  she  had  sufficiently  remarked  and 
understood  my  meaning. 

1  Schol.  Well,  Leander,  I’ll  say  tliat  for  you, 
there  is  not  a  more  industrious  lad  in  the  university 
of  Salamanca,  when  a  wench  is  to  be  ferrited. 

2  Schol.  But  prythee,  tell  us  now,  how  did  you 
get  information? 

Leand.  First,  from  report,  which  raised  my 
curiosity  ;  and  afterwards  from  the  negro  I  just 
now  mentioned.  I  observed  that  when  the  family 
were  gone  to  bed,  he  often  came  to  air  himself  at 
yonder  grate.  You  know  I  am  no  bad  chanter, 
nor  a  very  scurvy  minstrel ;  so  taking  a  guitar, 
clapping  a  black  patch  on  my  eye,  and  a  swathe 
upon  one  of  my  legs,  I  soon  scraped  acquaintance 
with  my  friend  Mungo.  He  adores  my  songs  and 
sarabands,  and  taking  me  for  a  poor  cripple,  often 
repays  me  with  a  share  of  his  allowance,  which  I 
accept,  to  avoid  suspicion. 

1  Schol.  And  so — 

Leand.  And  so,  sir,  he  has  told  me  all  the 
secrets  of  his  family  ;  and  one  worth  knowing :  for 
he  informed  me  last  night,  that  his  master  will  this 
evening  take  a  short  journey  into  the  country, 
whence  he  proposes  not  to  return  ’till  to-morrow, 
leaving  his  young  wife,  that  is  to  be,  behind  him. 

2  Schol.  Zounds!  let’s  scale  the  wall. 

Leand.  Fair  and  softly.  I  will  this  moment  go 

and  put  on  my  disguise,  watch  for  the  don’s  going 
out,  attack  my  negro  afresh,  and  try  if,  by  his 
means,  I  cannot  get  into  the  house,  or,  at  least, 
obtain  a  sight  of  my  charming  angel. 

1  Schol.  Angel !  is  she  then  so  handsome? 
Leand.  It  is  time  for  us  to  withdraw  :  come  to 
my  chambers,  and  there  you  shall  know  all  you 
can  desire.  \Jixeunt  two  Scholars. 

SONG. — Leander. 

Hither,  Venus,  with  your  doves. 

Hither,  all  ye  little  loves ; 

Round  me  light  your  wings  display. 

And  bear  a  lover  on  his  way. 

Oh,  could  I  but,  like  J ove  of  old. 

Transform  myself  to  show’ry  gold; 

Or  in  a  swan  my  passion  shroud, 

Orivrap  it  in  an  orient  cloud; 

What  locks,  ivhat  bars  should  then  impede, 

Or  keep  me  from  my  charming  maid?  [Exit. 

Scene  III. — The  outside  of  Don  Diego’s  house, 
which  appears  with  ivindows  barred  up,  and  an 
iron  grate  before  an  entry. 

Enter  Don  Diego  from  the  house,  having  first 
unlocked  the  door,  and  removed  two  or  three  bars 
which  assisted  in  fastening  it. 

JDieg.  With  the  precautions  I  have  taken,  I 
think  1  run  no  risk  in  quilting  my  house  for  a  short 
time.  Leonora  has  never  shewn  the  least  inclina¬ 
tion  to  deceive  me;  besides,  my  old  woman  is 
prudent  and  faithful,  she  has  all  the  keys,  and  will 
not  part  with  them  from  herself:  but  suppose — 
suppose — by  the  rood  and  St.  Francis,  I  will  not 
leave  it  in  her  power  to  do  mischief.  A  woman’s 
not  having  it  in  her  power  to  deceive  you  is  the 
best  security  for  her  fidelity,  and  the  only  one  a 
wise  man  will  confide  in  ;  fast  bind,  safe  find,  is 
an  excellent  proverb.  I’ll  e’en  lock  her  up  with 
the  rest ;  there  is  a  hasp  to  the  door,  and  I  have  a 
padlock  within  which  shall  be  my  guarantee;  I 
will  wait  ’till  the  negro  returns  with  the  provisions 
he  is  gone  to  purchase  ;  and  clapping  them  all  up 
together,  make  my  mind  easy  by  having  the  key 
they  are  under  in  my  pocket.  [Exit. 

-Mungo,  (singing)  with  a  hamper. 

Mungo.  (Sits  down  upon  the  hamper.)  Go,  get 
you  down,  you  d - n  hamper,  you  carry  me  now. 


Curse  my  old  massa,  sending  me  always  here  and 
dere  for  one  something  to  make  me  tire  like  a 
mule^ — curse  him  imperance — and  him  d- - -n  in¬ 

surance. 

Re-enter  Don  Diego. 

Hieg.  How  now  ! 

Mungo.  (Rising.)  Ah,  massa,  bless  your  heart. 

Dieg.  W  liat’s  that  you  are  muttering,  sirrah  ? 

Mungo.  Nothing,  massa,  only  me  say,  you  very'^ 
good  massa. 

Dieg.  What  do  you  leave  your  load  there  lor? 

Massa.  Massa,  me  lila  tire. 

Dieg.  Take  it  up,  rascal. 

Mungo.  Yes,  bless  your  heart,  massa. 

Dieq.  No,  lay  it  down:  now  I  think  on’t,  come 
hither. 

Mungo.  What  you  say,  massa? 

Dieg.  Can  you  be  honest? 

Mungo,  Me  no  savee,  massa,  you  never  axe 
me  before. 

Dieg.  Can  you  tell  truth  ? 

Mungo.  What  you  give  me,  massa? 

Dieg.  There’s  a pistreen  for  you;  now  tell  me, 
do  you  know  of  any  ill  going  on  in  iny  house  ? 

Mungo.  All,  massa,  a  d - n  deal. 

Dieg.  How!  that  I’m  a  stranger  to? 

Mungo.  No,  massa,  you  lick  me  every  day  with 
your  rattan ;  I’m  sure,  massa,  that’s  mischiet 
enough  for  poor  neger-man. 

Dieg.  So,  so. 

Mungo.  La!  massa,  how  could  you  have  a  heart 
to  lick  poor  neger-man,  as  you  lick  me  last 
Thursday  ? 

Dieg.  If  you  have  not  a  mind  I  should  chastise 
you  now,  hold  your  tongue. 

Mungo.  Yes,  massa,  if  you  no  lick  me  again. 

Dieg.  Listen  to  me,  I  say. 

Mungo.  You  know,  massa,  me  very  good  servant. 

Dieg.  Then  you  will  go  on  ? 

Mungo.  And  ought  to  be  use  kine — 

Dieg.  If  you  utter  another  syllable' — 

Mungo.  And  I’m  sure,  mhssa,  you  can’t  deny 
but  I  worky  worky.  I  dress  a  victuals,  and  run 
a  errands,  and  wash  a  house,  and  make  a  beds,  and 
scrub  a  shoes,  and  wait  a  table. 

Dieg.  (Beats  him.)  Take  that.  Now  will  you 
listen  to  me? 

Mungo.  La !  massa,  if  ever  I  saw — 

Dieg.  I  am  going  abroad,  and  shall  not  return 
’till  to-morrow  morning.  During  this  night  I  charge 
you  not  to  sleep  a  wink,  but  be  watchful  as  a  lynx, 
and  keep  walking  up  and  down  the  entry,  that  if 
you  hear  the  least  noise,  you  may  alarm  the  family. 
Stay  here,  perverse  animal,  and  take  care  that 
nobody  approaches  the  door;  lam  going  in,  and 
shall  be  out  again  in  a  moment. into  the  house. 

Mungo.  So  I  must  be  stay  in  a  cold  all  night, 
and  have  no  sleep,  and  get  no  tanks  neither ;  den 
him  call  me  tief,  and  rogue,  and  rascal,  to  tempt  me. 

SONG.' — Mungo. 

Dear  heart,  what  a  terrible  life  am  I  led ! 

A  dog  has  a  better,  that's  shelter' d  and  fed: 

Night  and  day  'tis  de  same. 

My  pains  is  dere  game : 

Me  ivish  to  de  lord  me  teas  dead. 
iVhate'er's  to  be  done. 

Poor  blacky  must  mm ; 

Mungo  here,  Mungo  dere, 

Mungo  every  where ; 

A  bove  and  below  ; 

Sirrah  come,  sirrah  go; 

Do  so,  and  do  so. 

Oh!  oh! 

Me  tvish  to  de  lord  me  was  dead. 

(Diego  having  eidered  the  house  during  the  song, 
after  Mungo  goes  in,  appears  to  bolt  the  door  on  the 
inside.) 
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Dieg.  (Unseen,  puts  on  a  large  padlocck.)  That 
must  do  till  I  get  a  larger.  [JSjcit. 

Enter  LeaNDER  disguised. 

Leand.  So, — my  old  Argus  is  departed,  and  the 
evening  is  as  favourable  for  iny  design  as  I  could 
wish.  Now  to  attract  my  friend  Mungo  ;  if  he  is 
within  hearing  of  my  guitar,  I  am  sure  he  will 
quickly  make  liis  appearance. 

Mungo  appears  at  the  grate. 

Mungo.  Who  goes  dere?  Hip,  hollo! 

Leand.  Heaven  bless  you,  my  worthy  master, 
will  your  worship’s  honour  have  a  little  music  this 
evening  ?  and  I  have  got  a  bottle  of  delicious  cor¬ 
dial  here,  given  me  by  a  charitable  monk  of  a  con¬ 
vent  hard  by,  if  your  grace  will  please  to  taste  it. 

Mungo.  Give  me  a  sup  tro  a  grate  :  come  closee, 
man;  don’t  be  fear  ;  oldmassa  gone  out,  as  I  say 
last  night,  and  he  no  come  back  before  to-morrow  ; 
come,  trike  moosic,  and  give  us  song. 

Leand.  I’ll  give  your  worship  a  song  I  learned 
in  Barbary  when  I  was  a  slave  among  the  Moors. 

Mungo.  Ay,  do. 

Leand.  There  was  a  cruel  and  malicious  Turk, 
who  was  called  Heli  Abdalah  Mahomet  Schah  ; 
now  this  wicked  Turk  had  a  fair  Christian  slave 
named  Jezabel,  who  not  consenting  to  bis  beastly 
desires,  he  draws  out  his  sabre,  and  is  going  to 
cut  olf  her  head ;  here’s  what  he  says  to  her. — 
(Sings  and plags.)  Now  you  shall  hear  the  slave’s 
answer. — (Sings  and  plays  again.) — Now  you  shall 
hear  how  the  wdcked  Turk,  being  greatly  enraged, 
is  again  going  to  cut  off'  the  fair  slave’s  head. 
Now  you  shall  hear - 

Mungo.  What  signify  me  hear?  Me  no  under¬ 
stand. 

Leand.  Oh,  you  want  something  you  under¬ 
stand?  If  3'our  honour  bad  said  that — 

Enter  Ursula  at  the  ivindow. 

Urs.  Mungo!  Mungo! 

Mungo.  Some  one  call  dere —  , 

Urs.  Mungo!  I  sa^. 

Mungo.  What  devil  you  want? 

Urs.  What  lewd  noise  is  that? 

Mungo.  Lewd  you  self,  no  lewd  here ;  play 
away,  never  mind  her. 

Urs.  I  shall  come  down  if  you  go  on. 

Mungo.  Ay,  come  along,  more  merrier  ;  nothing 
here  but  poor  man,  he  sing  for  bit  of  bread. 

Urs.  1 11  have  no  poor  man  near  our  door  ; 
hark’ye,  fellow,  can  you  play  the  “Forsaken 
Maid’^s  Delight,”  or  “Black  Bess  of  Castile?” 
Ah,  Mungo,  if  you  had  heard  me  sing  when  I  was 
young. 

Mungo.  Gad !  I’m  sure,  I  hear  your  voice  often 
enough  now  you  old. 

Urs.  I  could  quaver  like  any  blackbird. 

Mungo.  And  now  you  grunt  like  an  old  sow. 
Come,  throw  a  poor  soul  a  penny,  he  play  a  tune 
for  you. 

TJrs,  How  did  you  lose  the  use  of  your  leg? 

Leand.  In  the  wars,  my  good  dame  :  I  was 
taken  by  a  Barbary  corsair,  and  carried  into  Sallee, 
where  I  lived  eleven  years  and  three  quarters  upon 
cold  water  and  the  roots  of  the  earth,  without  hav¬ 
ing  a  coat  on  my  back,  or  laying  my  head  on  a 
pillow  :  an  infidel  bought  me  tor  a  slave  :  he  gave 
me  the  strappado  on  my  shoulders,  and  the  basti¬ 
nado  on  the  soles  of  my  feet :  now  this  inlide 
Turk  had  fifty-three  wives,  and  one  hundred  am 
twelve  concubines. 

Urs.  Then  he  was  an  unreasonable  villain. 

Mungo.  How  many  wives  had  he? 

Leand.  Fifty-three  wives,  and  one  hundred  and 
twelve  concubines. 

Mungo.  Poor  man !  what  de  devil  did  he  do 
w'id  dein  all? 


Enter  LEONORA  at  the  window. 

Leon.  Ursula! 

Urs.  Od’s  my  life,  what’s  here  to  do  !  Go  back, 
50  back ;  fine  work  we  shall  have  indeed ;  good 
man,  good  bye. 

Leon.  I  could  not  stay  any  longer  by  myself ; 
'ix&j  let  me  take  a  little  air  at  the  grate. 

Leand.  Do,  worthy  madam,  let  the  young  gen- 
i  lewoman  stay ;  I’ll  play  her  a  love  songfor  nothing. 

Urs.  No,  no,  none  of  your  love  songs  here  ;  if 
you  could  play  a  saraband  indeed,  and  there  was 
room  for  one’s  motion — 

Leand.  I  am  but  a  poor  man  ;  but  if  your  lady¬ 
ship  will  let  me  in  as  far  as  the  hall  or  the  kitchen, 
you  may  all  dance,  and  I  sha’n’t  ask  anything. 

Urs.  Why,  if  it  was  not  on  my  master’s  account, 

’  should  think  no  harm  in  a  little  innocent  recre¬ 
ation. 

Mungo.  Do,  and  let  us  dance. 

Leand.  Has  madam  the  keys  then? 

Urs.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  the  keys. 

Leand.  Have  you  the  key  of  this  padlock  too, 
madam  ?  Here’s  a  padlock  upon  the  door,  heaven 
lelp  us !  large  enough  for  a  state  prison. 

Urs.  Eh, — how, — what!  a  padlock  ! 

Mungo.  Here  it  is,  I  feel  it ;  adod  !  its  a  tumper. 

Urs.  He  was  afraid  to  trust  me  then. 

Mungo.  And  if  de  house  was  a  fire,  we  none  of 
us  get  out  to  save  ourselves. 

Leand.  Well,  madam,  not  to  disappoint  you  and 
the  young  lady,  I  know  the  back  of  your  garden- 
wall,  and  I’ll  undertake  to  get  up  at  the  outside  of 
it,  if  you  can  let  me  down  on  the  other. 

Urs.  Do  you  think  you  could  with  jmur  lame  leg  ? 

Leand.  O  yes,  madam,  I’m  very  sure. 

Urs.  Then,  by  my  faith,  you  shall ;  for  now  I 
am  set  on’t — A  padlock  !  Mungo,  come  with  me 
into  the  garden.  [Exit  xeith  Mungo. 

Leon.  Pray  let  me  go  with  you. 

Leand.  Stay,  charming  creature ;  why  will  you 
ily  the  youth  that  adores  )mu? 

Leon.  Ob,  lord  !  I’m  frighted  out  of  my  wits  ! 

Leand.  Have  you  not  taken  notice,  beauteous 
Leonora,  of  the  pilgrim  who  has  so  often  met  you 
at  church  ?  I  am  that  pilgrim ;  one  who  would 
change  shapes  as  often  as  Proteus,  to  be  blessed 
with  a  sight  of  you.  [Re-enter  Mungo  and  Ursula. 


QUARTETTO. 

Leander,  Leonora,  Ursula,  and  Mungo. 


Leand. 

Leon. 


Leand. 

Leon. 

Leand. 


Urs. 


Mung. 

All. 


Leand. 


Leon. 

Urs. 

Leand. 


O  thou  whose  charms  enslai^e  my  heart. 

In  pity  hear  a  youth  complain  ; 

I  must  not  hear — dear  youth ,  depart — 
Vm  certain  I  have  710  desert 
A  gentlexxian  like  you  to  gam. 

Then  do  I  seek  tjour  love  i/i  vai/i  ? 

It  is  anotlm-’s  right ; 

- And  he, 

Distractmg  thought!  must  happy  be. 
While  I  am  doom’d  to  pain. 

Come  round,  young  num,  J’ue  been  to  try. 
And  so  have  I. 

I'm  sure  the  xvall  is  not  too  high. 

If  7J071  please, 

You’ll  mount  xvith  ease. 

Can  yo7t  to  aid  my  bliss  deny  ? 

Shall  it  be  so? 

Ifyoxi  say  710, 

I  will  7iot  go. 

I  xnxtsi  consexit,  hoivever  loath ; 

But  xvhenever  tee  desire. 

Make  hwi  protnise  to  retire. 

Nay,  7narry,  he  shall  take  his  oath. 

Ity  your  eyes,  of  heavenly  blue; 

By  yotir  lips’  ambrosial  dew ; 

Your  cheeks,  where  7'ose  and  Idy  blend ; 
Your  twice,  the  77msic  of  the  spheres — 
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Scene  3.] 


Mung.  Lord  a  mercy,  hoic  he  swears! 

He  makes  my  hairs 

All  stand  an  end! 

Urs.  Come,  that's  enough',  ascend,  ascend. 

All.  Let's  be  happy  while  we  may; 

Now  the  old  one's  far  away; 

Laugh,  and  sing,  and  dance,  and  play ; 

Harmless  pleasure  why  delay? 

ACT.  II. — Scene  I.  A  Hall  in  Don  Diego's 
house,  with  folding-doors,  lohich  open  in  the  back 
scene.  On  one  side  a  stair-case,  leading  to  an 
apartment ;  on  the  other,  a  door  leading  to  a  cellar, 
tchich  is  so  contrived,  that  a  bottle  arid  glass,  two 
candles,  and  a  guitar,  with  Leander’s  disguise, 
may  he  placed  upon  it. 

Enter  Leander  in  a  rich  habit,  following  URSULA. 

Urs.  Oh!  shame;  out  upon’t,  sir;  talk  tome 
no  more.  I,  that  have  been  famed  throughout  all 
Spain,  as  I  may  say,  for  virtue  and  discretion  ;  the 
very  llower  and  quintessence  of  duennas  ;  you  have 
cast  a  blot  upon  me  ;  a  blot  upon  my  reputation, 
that  was  as  fair  as  apiece  of  white  paper ;  and  now 
I  shall  be  reviled,  pointed  at,  nay,  men  will  call 
me  filthy  names  upon  your  account. 

Leand.  What  filthy  names  will  they  call  you  ? 
Urs.  They’ll  say  I’m  an  old  procuress. 

Leand.  Fie!  fie  !  men  know  better  things.  Be¬ 
sides,  though  I  have  got  admittance  into  your 
house,  be  assured  I  shall  commit  no  outrage  here  ; 
and  if  I  have  been  guilty  of  any  indiscretion,  let 
love  be  my  excuse. 

Urs.  Well,  as  I  live,  he’s  a  pretty  young  fellow. 
Leand.  You,  my  sweet  Ursula,  have  known 
what  it  is  to  be  in  love  ;  and,  I  warrant,  have  had 
admirers  often  at  your  feet;  your  eyes  still  retain 
fire  enough  to  tell  me  that. 

Urs.  They  tell  you  no  lie  ;  for,  to  be  sure,  when 
I  was  a  young  woman,  I  was  greatly  sought  after ; 
nay,  it  was  reported  that  a  youth  died  for  love  of 
me  ;  one  Joseph  Perez,  a  tailor  by  trade  ;  of  the 
greyhound  make,  lank,  and  if  my  memory  fail  me 
not,  his  right  shoulder  about  the  breadth  of  my  hand 
higlier  than  his  left ;  but  he  was  upright  as  an 
arrow  ;  and,  by  all  accounts,  one  of  the  finest  work¬ 
men  at  a  button-hole  !^ — 

Leand.  But  where  is  Leonora? 

Urs.  Where  is  she!  By  ray  troth, I  have  shut 
her  up  in  her  chamber,  under  three  bolts  and  a 
double  lock. 

Leand.  And  will  you  not  bring  us  together? 
Urs.  Who,  I  ?  How  can  you  ask  me  such  a 
question  ?  Really,  sir,  I  take  it  extremely  unkind. 
Leand.  Well,  but  you  misapprehend — 

Urs.  I  told  you  just  now,  that  if  you  mentioned 
that  to  me  again,  it  would  make  me  sick  ;  and  so  it 
has,  turned  me  upside  down  as  it  were. 

Leand.  Ursula,  take  this  gold. 

Urs.  For  what,  sir  ? 

Leand.  Only  for  the  love  of  me. 

Urs.  Nay,  if  that  be  all,  I  won’t  refuse  it,  foi'  I 
love  you,  I  assure  you ;  you  put  me  so  much  in 
mind  of  my  poor  dear  husband ;  he  was  a  hand¬ 
some  man  ;  I  remember  he  had  a  mole  between  his 
eye-brows,  about  the  bigness  of  a  hazel-nut ;  but, 
I  must  say,  you  have  the  advantage  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  countenance. 

Leand.  The  old  beldam  grows  amorous.(^side.) 
Urs.  Lord  love  you  !  you’re  a  well-looking 
young  man. 

Leand.  But  Leonora — 

Urs.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  but  to  pretend  you  were 
lame. — I  never  saw  a  finer  leg  in  my  life. 

Leand.  Leonora — 

:JJrs.  Well,  sir,  I’m  going. 

\ea«rf.  I  shall  never  get  rid  of  her.  {Aside.) 

Sir! 


Leand.  How  now  ?  ^  , 

Urs.  Would  you  be  so  kind,  sir,  as  to  indulge 
me  with  the  favour  of  a  salute  ? 

Leand.  Cgh ! 

Urs.  Gad-a-raercy,  your  cheek  !  Well,  well, 
I  have  seen  the  day  ;  but  no  matter,  my  wine  s 
upon  the  lees  now  ;  however,  sir,  you  might  have 
had  the  politeness  when  a  gentlewoman  made  the 
oiler.  But  heaven  bless  you  !  \^Exit. 

Enter  MuNGO. 

Mungo.  Ah!  massa  !  You  brave  massa,  now  ; 
what  you  do  here  wid  de  old  woman  ? 

Leand.  Where  is  your  young  mistress,  Mungo? 

Mungo.  By  gog,  she  lock  her  up.  But  why  you 
no  tell  me  before  time,  you  a  gentleman  ? 

Leand.  Sure  I  have  not  given  the  purse  for 
nothing. 

Mungo.  Purse !  what,  you  giving  her  money 
den?  Curse  her  imperance ;  why  you  no  give  it 
me?  You  give  me  something  as  well  as  she.  You 
know,  massa,  you  see  me  first. 

Leand.  There,  there,  are  you  content?  {Giving 
him  money.) 

Mungo.  Me  get  supper  ready,  and  now  me  go 
to  de  cellar.  But  I  say,  massa,  ax  de  old  man  now, 
what  good  him  watching  do,  him  bolts,  and  him 
bars,  him  walls,  and  him  padlock? 

Leand.  Hist!  Leonora  comes.  [jE-ri?. 

Mungo.  But,  massa,  you  say  you  teach  me  play. 

SONG. — Mungo. 

Let  me,  when  my  heart  a  sinking. 

Hear  de  sweet  guitar  a  clinking  ; 

'^•'hen  a  string  speak. 

Such  moosic  he  make. 

Me  soon  am  cur'd  of  tinking, 

Wid  de  toot,  toot,  toot^ 

Of  a  merry  flute, 

And  cymbalo. 

And  tymbalo. 

To  boot. 

We  dance  and  we  sing. 

Till  we  make  a  house  ring. 

And,  tied  in  his  garters,  old  massa  may  swing. 

l^Exit  at  cellar  door. 

SCENE  III. — Interior  of  Don  Diego's  house. 
Enter  Leander,  Leonora,  and  Ursula. 

Leand.  Oh,  charming  Leonora,  how  shall  I 
express  the  rapture  of  my  heart  upon  this  occasion? 
I  almost  doubt  the  kindness  of  that  chance  which 
has  broughtmethus  happily  to  see,  to  speak  to  you, 
without  restraint. 

Urs^.  Well,butitmustnotbe  without  restraint; 

it  can’t  be  without  restraint;  it  can’t,  by  my  faith; 
now  you  are  going  to  make  me  sick  again. 

Leon.  La!  Ursula,  I  dare  say  the  gentleman 
does’nt  want  to  do  me  any  harm — Do  you,  sir?  I’m 
sure  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head,  nor  nobody’s 
else,  for  the  lucre  of  the  whole  world. 

Urs.  Come,  sir,  Avhere’s  your  lute?  You  shall 
see  me  dance  a  saraband ;  or  if  you’d  rather  have 
a  song — or  the  child  and  I  will  move  a  minuet,  if 
you  choose  grace  before  agility.  ’ 

Leand.  This  fulsome  harridan — 

Leon.  I  don’t  know  what’s  come  over  her,  sir ' 

I  never  saw  the  like  of  her  since  I  was  born.^  ^ 

Leand.  I  wish  she  was  at  the  devil. 

Leon.  Ursula,  what’s  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Urs.  What’s  the  matter  with  me!  Marry,  come 
up,  what’s  the  matter  with  you?  Signor  Diego, 
can  t  shew  such  a  shape  as  that ;  well,  there  is 
nothing  I  like  better  than  to  see  a  young  fellow 
with  a  well  made  leg. 

Leand.  Pr’ythee  let  us  go  away  from  her. 

Leon.  I  don’t  know  how  to  do  it,  sir. 

Leand.  Nothing  more  easy  j  I  will  go  with  mv 
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guitar  into  the  garden ;  ’tis  moonlight :  take  an 
opportunity  to  follow  me  there ;  I  swear  to  you, 
beautiful  and  innocent  creature,  you  have  nothing 
to  apprehend. 

Leon.  No,  sir,  I  am  certain  of  that,  with  a 
gentleman  such  as  you  are  ;  and  that  have  taken  so 
much  pains  to  come  after  me  ;  and  I  should  hold 
myself  very  ungrateful,  if  I  did  not  do  anything 
to  oblige  you,  in  a  civil  way. 

Leand,  Then  you’ll  come? 

Leon.  I’ll  do  my  best  endeavours,  sir. 

Leand.  And  may  I  hope  that  you  love  me? 

Leon.  I  don’t  know  ;  as  to  that  I  can’t  say. 

Urs.  Come,  come,  what  colloguing’s  here ;  I 
must  see  how  things  are  going  forward ;  besides, 
sir,  you  ought  to  know  that  it  is  not  manners  to  be 
getting  into  corners  and  whispering  before  company. 

Leand.  Psha ! 

Urs.  Ay,  you  may  say  your  pleasure,  sir,  but 
I’m  sure  what  I  say  is  the  right  thing ;  I  should 
hardly  choose  to  venture  in  a  corner  with  you  my¬ 
self  ;  nay,  I  would  not  do  it,  I  protest  and  vow. 

Leand.  Beautiful  Leonora,  I  find  my  being 
depends  upon  the  blessing  of  your  good  opinion  ; 
do  you  desire  to  put  an  end  to  my  days  ? 

Leon.  No,  indeed  ;  indeed,  I  don’t. 

Leand.  But  then^ — 

SONG. — Leander. 

In  vain  you  bid  your  captive  live, 

While  you  the  means  of  life  deny  ; 

Give  me  your  smiles,  your  ivishes  give 
To  him  who  must  without  yon  die. 

Shut  from  the  siads  enlivening  beam, 
Bidfloiv'rs  retain  their  scent  and  hue; 

Its  source  dry’d  up,  bid  flow  the  stream, 

And  me  exist,  depriv’d  of  you.  [Exit. 

Urs.  Come  hither,  child,  I  am  going  to  give 
you  good  advice,  therefore  listen  to  me,  for  I  have 
more  years  over  my  head  than  you. 

Leon.  Well,  and  what  then? 

Uis.  What  then?  Marry,  then  you  must  mind 
what  I  say  to  you.  As  I  said  before — ^but  I  say — 
what  was  I  saying  ? 

Leon.  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know. 

Urs.  You  seethe  young  man  that  is  gone  out 
there  ;  he  has  been  telling  me,  that  he’s  dying  for 
love  of  you  ;  can  you  find  in  your  heart  to  let  him 
expire  ? 

Leon.  I’m  sure  I  won’t  do  anything  bad. 

Urs.  Why  that’s  right;  you  learned  that  from 
me  ;  have  I  not  said  to  you  a  thousand  times,  never 
do  any  thing  bad?  Have  I  not  said  it?  Answer 
me  that. 

Leon.  Well,  and  what  then? 

Urs.  Very  well,  listen  to  me  :  your  guardian  is 
old,  and  ugly,  and  jealous,  and  yet  he  may  live 
longer  than  a  better  man. 

Lean.  He  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  for  all  that, 
Ursula  ;  and  I  ought  to  strive  to  please  him. 

Urs.  There  again  :  have  I  not  said  to  you  a 
thousand  times,  that  he  was  very  kind  to  you,  and 
vou  ought  to  strive  to  please  him  ?  It  would  be  a 
hard  thing  to  be  preaching  from  morning  ’till  night 
without  aiw  profit. 

Leon.  Well,  Ursula,  after  all,  I  wish  this  gen¬ 
tleman  had  never  got  into  the  house  ;  heaven  send 
no  ill  comes  of  it. 

Urs.  Ay,  I  say  so  too  ;  heaven  send  it ;  but 
I’m  cruelly  afraid;  for  how  shall  we  get  rid  of  him? 
he’ll  never  be  able  to  crawl  up  the  inside  of  the 
wall,  whatever  he  did  the  out. 

Leon.  O  Lord  !  won’t  he  ? 

Urs.  No,  by  my  conscience,  won’t  he;  and 
when  your  guardian  comes  in,  if  we  had  fifty  necks 
a-piece,  heM  twist  them  every  one,  if  he  finds  him 
here  ;  for  my  part,  the  best  I  expect  is,  to  end  ray 
old  days  in  a  prison. 


Leon.  You  don’t  say  so  ? 

Urs.  I  do  indeed ;  and  it  kills  me  to  think  of  it ; 
but  every  one  has  their  evil  day,  and  this  has 
been  mine. 

Leon.  I  have  promised  to  go  to  him  in  the  garden. 
Urs.  Nay,  you  may  do  anything  now,  for  we 
are  undone';  though  I  think,  if  you  could  per¬ 
suade  him  to  get  up  the  chimney,  and  stay  on  the 
roof  of  the  house  until  to-morrow  night,  we  might 
then  steal  the  keys  from  your  guardian  ;  but  I’m 
afraid  you  won’t  be  able  to  persuade  him. 

Leon.  I’ll  go  down  upon  ray  knees. 

Urs.  Find  him  out,  while  I  step  up  stairs. 

Leon.  Pray  for  us,  dear  Ursula. 

Urs.  I  will,  if  I  possibly  can. 

SONG. — Leonora. 

Oh  me,  oh  me,  ivhat  shallwe  do? 

The  fault  is  all  along  of  you: 

You  brought  him  in,  why  did  you  so  ? 

’Tivas  not  by  my  desire,  you  knoiv. 

We  have  but  too  much  cause  to  fear; 

My  guardian,  tvhen  he  comes  to  hear 
W e’ve  had  a  man  with  us,  xvill  kill 
Me,  you,  and  all;  indeed  he  xvill. 

No  penitence  will pard  n  procure. 

He'll  kill  us  ev'ry  soul.  I'm  sure. 

[Exeunt  Leonora  Ursula. 

Enter  Ooti  Diego,  groping  his  way ,  xvith  a  padlock 
in  his  hand. 

Dieg.  All  dark,  all  quiet ;  gone  to  bed  and  fast 
asleep  I  warrant  them ;  however,  I  am  not  sorry 
that  I  altered  ray  first  intention  of  staying  out  the 
whole  night;  and  meeting  Leonora’s  father  on  the 
road  was  at  any  rate  a  lucky  incident.  I  will  not 
disturb  them  ;  but,  since  I  have  let  myself  in  with 
my  own  master-key,  go  softly  to  bed ;  I  shall  be 
able  to  strike  a  light ;  and  then  I  think  I  may  say, 
my  cares  are  over.  Good  heavens  !  what  a  wonder¬ 
ful  deal  of  uneasiness  may  mortals  avoid  by  a  little 
prudence  !  I  doubt  not  now,  there  are  some  men 
who  would  have  gone  out  in  my  situation,  and, 
trusting  to  the  goodness  of  fortune,  left  their  house 
and  their  honour  in  the  care  of  an  unexperienced 
girl,  or  the  discretion  of  a  mercenary  servant. 
But  what  do  I  do  ?• — I  put  a  padlock  on  my  door, 
and  all  is  safe. 

Enter  Mungo  from  a  cellar,  xvith  a  flask  in  one  hand, 
axid  a  caxxdle  in  the  other. 

Mungo.  Tol,  lol,  lol,  lol. 

Dieg.  Hold,  didn’t  I  hear  a  noise? 

Mungo.  Hola ! 

Dieg.  Heaven  and  earth  !  what  do  I  see  ! 

Mungo.  Whereareyou,youngMassaandMissy : 
Here  wine  for  supper. 

Dieg.  I’m  thunder-struck  ! 

Mungo.  My  old  Massa  little  tink  we  be  so 
merry — hie — hie — What’s  the  matter  wid  me  ?  the 
room  turn  round. 

Dieg.  Wretch,  do  you  know  me? 

Mungo.  Know  you?  D - n  you. 

Dieg.  Horrid  creature !  Avhat  makes  you  here 
at  this  time  of  night  ?  Is  it  with  a  design  to  surprise 
the  innocents  in  their  beds,  and  murder  them 
sleeping? 

Mungo.  Hush,  hush — make  no  noise — hie — hie. 
Dieg.  The  slave  is  intoxicated. 

Mungo.  Make  no  noise,  I  say  ;  dere’s  young 
gentleman  wid  young  lady ;  he  play  on  guitar,  and 
she  like  him  better  dan  she  like  you.  Fal,  lal,  lal. 
Dieg.  Monster,  I’ll  make  an  example  of  you. 
Mungo.  What  you  call  me  names  for,  you 
old  dog? 

Dieg.  Does  the  villain  dare  to  lift  his  hand 
against  me? 

Mungo.  Will  you  fight? 
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Dieg.  He’s  mad. 

Mungo.  Dere’s  one  in  de  house  you  Utile  link. 
Gad  !  he  do  you  business. 

Dieg.  Go,  lie  down  in  your  sty,  and  sleep. 
Mungo.  Sleep  1  sleep  yourself ;  you  drunk — 
ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Look,  a  padlock  :  you  put  a  pad¬ 
lock  on  a  door  again,  will  you?  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
Dieg.  Didn’t  I  hear  music? 

Mungo.  Hie — hie — 

Dieg.  W as  it  not  the  sound  of  a  guitar  ? 

Mungo.  Yes;  he  play  on  the  guitar  rarely. 
Give  me  hand  ;  you’re  old  rascal — an  t  you? 

Dieg.  What  dreadful  shock  afl’ects  me  !  I’m  in 
a  cold  sweat ;  a  mist  comes  over  my  eyes  ;  and  my 
knees  knock  together  as  if  I  had  got  a  fit  of  the 
shaking  palsy. 

Mungo.  I  tell  you  a  word  in  your  ear. 

Dieg.  Has  any  stranger  broken  into  my  house  ? 
Mungo.  Yes,  by — hie — a  fine  young  gentleman, 
he  now  in  a  next  room  with  Missy. 

Dieg.  Holy  Saint  Francis  !  is  it  possible  ? 
Mungo.  Go  you  round  softly — you  catch  them 
together. 

Dieg.  Confusion!  Distraction!  I  shall  run  mad ! 

SONG _ Diego. 

Oh  wherefore  this  terrible  flurry  ? 

My  spirits  are  all  hi  a  hurry ! 

And  above  and  below, 

From  my  top  to  my  toe, 

Are  running  about  hurry  scurry. 

My  heart  in  my  bosom  a  humping. 

Goes  lumping. 

And  jumping. 

And  thumping; 

Is’t  a  spectre  I  see  ? 

Hence  !  vanish ! — Ah  me  ! 

My  senses  deceive  me; 

Soon  reason  will  leave  me; 

What  a  wretch  am  I  destined  to  he  !  [^Exit. 

Enter  URSULA. 

Urs.  O  shame  !  monstrous  !  You  drunken  swab, 
you  have  been  in  the  cellar,  with  a  plague  to  you. 
Mungo.  Let  me  put  my  hands  about  your  neck — 
Urs.  Oh,  I  shall  be  ruined  !  Help,  help,  ruin, 
ruin ! — 

Enter  Leander  and  Leonora. 

Leon.  Goodness  me,  what’s  the  matter ! 

Urs.  O  dear  child,  this  black  villain  has  fright¬ 
ened  me  out  of  my  wits  ;  he  has  wanted — • 

Mungo.  Me  !  curse  a  heart !  I  want  noting  wid 
her.  What  she  say,  I  want  for — 

Leon.  Ursula,  the  gentleman  says  he  has  some 
friends  waiting  for  him  at  the  other  side  of  the 
garden  wall,  that  will  throw  him  over  a  ladder 
made  of  ropes,  which  he  got  up  by. 

DUET. 

Leand.  Then  must  I  go  ? 

Leon.  Yes,  good  sir,  yes. 

Leand.  A  parting  kiss  ? 

'  Leon.  No,  good  sir,  no. 

Leand.  It  must  be  so. 

By  this,  and  this. 

Here  I  could  for  ever  grow. 

’Tis  more  than  mortal  bliss. 

Leon.  Well,  now  good-night; 

Pray  ease  our  fright. 

You're  very  bold,  sir; 

Let  loose  your  hold,  sir : 

I  think  you  tvant  to  scare  me  quite. 
Leand.  Oh  fortune's  spite! 

Leon.  Good  night,  good  night. 

Enter  DoN  Diego. 

Dieg.  Stay,  sir,  let  nobody  go  out  of  the  room. 
Urs.  (Falling  down.)  Ah  I  ah  '  a  ghost!  a  ghost! 


D'leg.  Woman,  stand  up.  Leonora,  what  am  I 
to  think  of  this? 

Leon.  Oh,  dear,  sir  !  don  t  kill  me. 

Dieg.  Young  man,  who  are  you,  who  have  thus 
clandestinely,  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  broken  into 
my  house?  Am  I  to  consider  you  as  a  robber,  or 

how?  j  .  !•  i 

Leand.  As  one  whom  love  has  made  indiscreet ; 

as  one  whom  love  taught  industry  and  art  to  com¬ 
pass  his  designs.  I  love  the  beautiful  Leonora, 
and  she  me  ;  but,  further  than  what  you  hear  and 
see,  neither  one  nor  the  other  have  been  culpable. 

Mungo.  Hear  him,  hear  him. 

Leand.  Don  Diego,  you  know  my  father  well,— - 
Don  Alphonso  de  Luna ;  I  am  a  scholar  of  this 
university,  and  am  willing  to  submit  to  whatever 
punishment,  he,  through  your  means,  shall  inflict ; 
but  wreak  not  your  vengeance  here.  (Pointing  to 
Leonora.) 

Dieg.  Thus  then,  my  hopes  and  cares  are  at 
once  frustrated.  Possessed  of  what  I  thought  a 
jewel,  I  was  desirous  to  keep  it  for  myself  ;  I  left 
my  watch  for  one  little  moment,  and  in  that 
moment — 

Leon.  Pray,  pray,  guardian,  let  me  tell  you 
the  story,  and  you’ll  find  I  am  not  to  blame. 

Dieg.  No,  child,  I  only  am  to  blame,  who 
shouldhave  considered  that  sixteen  and  sixty  agree 
ill  together.  But,  though  I  was  too  old  to  be  wise, 
I  am  not  too  old  to  learn  ;  and  so,  I  say,  send  for 
a  smith  directly ;  beat  all  the  grates  from  my 
windows,  take  the  locks  from  ray  doors,  and  let 
egress  and  regress  be  given  freely. 

Leon.  And  will  you  be  my  husband,  sir? 

D'leg.  No,  child,  I  will  give  you  to  one  that 
will  make  you  a  better  husband.  Here,  young 
man,  take  her  :  if  your  parents  consent,  to-morrow 
shall  see  you  joined  in  the  face  of  the  church  ;  and 
the  dowry  which  I  promised  her,  in  case  of  failure 
on  my  side  of  the  contract,  shall  now  go  with  her 
as  a  marriage  portion. 

Leand.  Signor,  this  is  so  generous — 

Dieg.  No  thanks.  Perhaps  I  owe  acknowledg¬ 
ments  to  you ;  but  you,  Ursula,  have  no  excuse, 
no  passion  to  plead,  and  your  age  should  have 
taught  you  better.  J’ll  give  you  five  hundred 
crowns,  but  never  let  me  see  you  more. 

Mungo.  And  what  you  give  me,  massa? 

Dieg.  Bastinadoes  for  your  drunkenness  and 
infidelity.  Oh,  man !  man  !  how  short  is  your 
foresight ;  how  ineffectual  your  prudence ;  while 
the  very  means  you  use  are  destructive  of  your 
ends ! 

FINALE. 


Dieg.  Go,  forge  me  fetters  that  shall  bind 
The  rage  of  the  tempestuous  tvind  ; 
Sound  with  a  needle-full  of  thread 
The  depth  of  ocean’s  steepy  bed ; 

Snap  like  a  twig  the  oak’s  tough  tree  ; 
Quench  Etna  with  a  cup  of  tea; 

In  these  manoeuvres  shew  your  skill. 
Then  hold  a  woman  if  you  vnll. 

Mungo.  And,  massa,  be  not  angry,  pray. 

If  neger  man  a  word  should  say  ; 

Me  have  a  fable  pat  as  she. 

Which  ivid  dis  matter  tvill  agree: 

An  owl  once  took  it  in  his  head, 

Wid  some  young  pretty  birds  to  wed ; 
But  when  his  worship  came  to  v;oo. 

He  could  get  none  but  de  cuckoo. 

Leon.  Y e  youth  select,  who  wish  to  taste 

The  joys  of  wedlock  pure  and  chaste. 
Ne’er  let  the  mistress  and  the  friend 
In  abject  slave,  and  tyrant,  end. 

While  each  with  tender  passion  burns. 
Ascend  the  throne  of  rule  by  turns; 
And  place,  to  /one,  to  virtue  just. 
Security  in  mutual  trust. 
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ACT  I. — Scene  I. — Lovegold's  House. 

Enter  LovegolJ)  and  Ramilie. 

Love.  Answer  me  not,  sirrah,  hut  get  out  of 
iny  lioiise. 

Ram.  Sir,  I  am  your  son’s  servant,  and  not 
your’s  ;  and  1  won’t  go  out  of  the  house,  sir,  unless 
f  am  turned  out  by  my  proper  master,  sir. 

Love.  Sirrah,  I’ll  turn  your  master  out  after  you, 
like  an  exiravagant  rascal  as  he  is.  He  has  no  need 
of  a  servant  while  he  is  in  my  house  ;  and  here  he 
dresses  out  a  fellow  at  more  expense  than  a  pru¬ 
dent  man  might  clothe  a  large  family  at.  It’s  plain 
enough  what  use  he  keeps  you  for;  but  I  will  have 
no  spy  upon  my  aH'airs  ;  no  rascal  continually 
prying  into  all  my  actions,  devouring  gll  I  have, 
and  hunting  about  in  every  corner  to  see  what  he 
may  steal. 

Ram.  Steal !  a  likely  thing,  indeed,  to  steal 
from  a  man  who  locks  up  everything  he  has,  and 
stands  sentry  upon  it  day  and  night! 

Jjove.  I’m  all  over  in  a  sweat  lest  this  fellow 
should  suspect  something  of  my  money.  {Aside.) 
Harkye,  rascal;  come  hither;  I  would  advise  you 
not  to  run  about  the  town,  and  tell  everybody  you 
meet  that  I  have  money  hid. 

Ram.  Why,  have  you  any  money  hid,  sir? 

Love.  INo,'  sirrah,  I  don’t  say  I  have  ;  but  you 
jiiay  raise  such  a  report  nevertheless. 

Ram.  ’Tis  equal  to  me  whether  ou  have  money 
hid  oV  no,  since  I  cannot  find  it. 

Love.  D’ye  mutter,  sirrah  1  Get  you  out  of  my 
lioiise,  1  say  ;  get  you  out  this  instant. 

Ram.  VVell,  sir,  I  am  going. 

Love.  Come  back  ;  let  me  desire  you  to  carry 
nothing  away  with  you. 

Ram.  What  should  f  carry  ! 

J.ove,  That’s  what  1  would  see.  Turn  your 


pockets  inside  out,  if  you  please ;  but  you  are  too 
practised  a  rogue  to  put  any  thing  thei-e.  These 

d - d  bags  have  had  many  a  good  thing  in  them, 

I  warrant  you. 

Ram.  Give  me  my  bajg,  sir  ;  I  am  in  the  most 
danger  of  being  robbed. 

Love.  Come,  come,  b^  honest,  and  return  what 
thou  hast  taken  from  me. 

Ram.  Aye,  sir,  that  I  could  do  with,  all  my 
heart,  for  I  have  taken  nothing  from  you  but  some 
boxes  on  the  ear. 

Love.  And  hast  thou  really  stolen  nothing? 

Ram.  No  ;  really,  sir. 

Love.  Then  get  out  of  my  house  while  ’tis  all 
well,  and  go  to  the  devil. 

Ram.  Aye,  anywhere  from  such  an  old  covetous 
curmudgeon.  [E.rjf. 

Love.  So,  there’s  one  plague  gone.  Now  I 
will  go  pay  a  visit  to  the  dear  casket. 

TJnler  Frederick.  . 

In  short,  I  must  lind  some  safer  place  to  deposit 
those  three  thousand  guineas  in,  which  I  received 
yesterday  ;  three  thousand  guineas  are  a  sum — 
Oh,  heavens!  I  have  betrayed  myself!  My  passion 
has  transported  me  to  talk  aloud,  and  1  have  been 
overheard.  How  now  !  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Fred.  The  matter  sir  ? 

Love.  Yes,  the  matter,  sir.  I  suj)pose  you 
can  repeat  more  of  my  words  than  these  ;  1  suppose 
you  have  overheard — 

Fred.  What,  sir  ? 

Love.  That — 

Fred.  Sir ! 

Love.  What  I  was  just  now  saying. 

Fred.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  really  did  not. 

Love.  Well,  I  see  you  did  overhear  something, 
and  so  I  will  tell  you  the  whole.  1  vvas  saying  to 
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iU3'self,  in  this  great  scarcity  of  money,  what  a 
happiness  it  would  he  to  have  three  thousand 
guineas  by  one.  I  tell  you  this,  that  you  might  not 
misunderstand  me,  and  imagine  that  I  said  I  had 
three  thousand  guineas. 

Fred,  I  enter  not  into  your  affairs,  sir. 

Love.  But  I  have  an  affair  of  consequence  to 
mention  to  you.  Pray,  sir,  you,  who  are  a  line 
gentleman,  and  converse  much  amongst  the  ladles, 
what  think  you  of  a  certain  young  lady  called 
Mariana  1 

Fred.  Mariana,  sir? 

Love.  Aye,  what  do  you  think  of  her  1 

Fred.  Think  of  her,  sir? 

Love.  Why  do  you  repeat  my  words'!  Aye, 
what  do  you  think  of  her "! 

Fred.  Why,  I  think  her  the  most  charming 
woman  in  the  world. 

Love.  Would  she  not  be  a  desirable  match  ? 

Fred.  So  desirable,  that,  in  my  opinion,  her 
husband  will  be  the  happiest  of  mankind. 

Love.  There  is  one  thing  I’m  a  little  afraid  of; 
that  is,  that  she  has  not  quite  as  much  fortune  as 
one  might  fairly  expect. 

Fred.  Oh,  sir,  consider  but  her  merit,  and 
you  may  easily  make  an  abatement  in  her  fortune. 
For  heaven’s  sake,  sir,  don’t  let  that  prevent  yonr 
design.  Fortune  is  nothing,  in  comparison  with 
her  beauty  and  merit. 

Love.  Pardon  me  there  ;  however,  there  may 
be  some  matters  found,  perhaps,  to  make  up  some 
little  deliciency  ;  and  if  you  would,  to  oblige  your 
father,  retrench  your  extravagances  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  perhaps  the  difference  in  some  time  might 
be  made  up. 

Fred.  My  dearest  father !  I’ll  bid  adieu  to  all 
extravagance  for  ever. 

Love.  Thou  art  a  dutiful  good  boy  ;  and  since  I 
find  you  have  the  same  sentiments  with  me,  pro¬ 
vided  she  can  but  make  out  a  pretty  tolerable  foi'- 
tune,  I  am  even  resolved  to  marry  her. 

Fred.  Ha !  you  resolved  to  marry  Mariana ! 

Love.  Aye,  to  marry  Mariana. 

Fred.  Who?  You!  you!  you! 

Love.  Yes,  I !  I !  I ! 

Fred.  I  beg  you  will  pardon  me,  sir  ;  a  sudden 
dizziness  has  seized  me,  and  I  must  beg  leave  to 
retire.  l_Exit. 

Love.  What  the  devil’s  the  matter  with  the  boy  ? 

Enter  JAMES. 

Love.  Whex'e  have  you  been?  I  have  wanted 
you  above  an  hour. 

James.  Whom  do  yon  want,  sir  ?  your  coach¬ 
man  or  your  cook  ?  for  I’m  both  one  and  t’other. 

Love.  I  want  ray  cook. 

James.  I  thought,  indeed,  it  was  not  your 
coachman  ;  for  you  have  had  no  great  occasion  for 
him  since  your  last  pair  of  geldings  was  starved  ; 
but  your  cook,  sir,  shall  wait  upon  you  in  an 
instant.  (Puts  off  his  coachman's  great  coat,  and 
'  appears  as  a  coolc.)  Now,  sir,  I  am  ready  for  your 
commands. 

Love.  I  am  engaged  this  evening  to  give  a 
supper. 

James.  A  supper,  sir !  I  have  not  heard  the 
word  this  half  year  ;  a  dinner,  indeed,  now  and 
then  ;  but  for  a  supper,  I’m  almost  afraid,  for  want 
of  practice,  my  hand  is  oitt. 

Love.  Leave  oft*  your  saucy  jesting,  and  see 
that  you  provide  me  a  good  supper. 

James.  That  may  be  done  with  a  good  deal  of 
money,  sir. 

Love.  Is  the  devil  in  you?  Always  money. 
Can  you  say  nothing  else  but  money,  money, 
money  ?  My  children,  my  servants,  my  relations, 
can  pronounce  nothing  but  money. 

James.  Well,  sir,  but  how  many  will  there  be 

at  table? 

Love.  About  eight  or  ten ;  but  I  will  have  a 


supper  dressed  but  for  eight ;  for  if  there  be  enough 
for  eight,  there  is  enough  for  ten. 

James.  Suppose,  sir,  at  one  end  a  handsome 
soup;  at  the  other,  a  line  Westphalia  ham  and 
chickens  ;  on  one  side,  a  fillet  of  veal ;  on  the 
other,  a  turkey,  or  rather  a  bustard,  which  may  be 
had  for  about  a  guinea — 

Love.  Zounds !  is  the  fellow  providing  an  en¬ 
tertainment  for  my  lord  mayor  and  the  court  of 
aldermen  ? 

James.  Then  a  ragout — ■ 

Love.  I’ll  have  no  ragout.  Would  you  burst 
the  good  people,  you  dog  ? 

James.  Then  pray,  sir,  say  what  you  will  have. 

Love.  Why,  see  and  provide  something  to  cloy 
their  stomachs  ;  let  there  be  two  good  dishes  ot 
soup-maigre  ;  a  large  suet-pudding  ;  some  dainty 
fat  pork-])ie,  very  fat;  a  fine  small  lean  breast  ot 
mutton,  and  a  large  dish  with  two  artichokes. 
There  ;  that’s'plenty  and  variety. 

James.  O,  dear — 

Love.  Plenty  and  variety, 

James.  But,  sir,  you  must  have  some  poultry'. 

Love.  No;  I’ll  have  none. 

James.  Indeed,  sir,  you  should. 

Love.  Well,  then — kill  the  old  hen,  for  she  has 
done  laying. 

James.  Lord!  sir,  how  the  folks  will  talk  of  it  j 
indeed,  people  say  enough  of  you  already. 

Love.  Eh  !  why  what  do  the  people  say,  pray  T 

James.  Ah,  sir,  if  I  could  be  assured  you 
would  not  be  angry. 

Love.  Not  at  all ;  for  I’m  always  glad  to  hear 
what  the  world  says  of  me. 

James.  Why,  sir,  since  you  will  have  it  then, 
they  make  a  jest  of  you  everywhere  ;  nay,  of  your 
servants,  on  your  account.  One  says,  you  pick  a 
quarrel  with  them  quarterly,  in  order  to  find  an 
excuse  to  pay  them  no  wages. 

Love.  Pah  !  pah  ! 

James.  Another  says,  you  were  taken  one 
night  stealing  your  own  oats  from  your  own  horses. 

Love.  That  must  be  a  lie ;  for  I  never  allow 
them  any. 

James.  In  a  word,  you  are  the  bye- word  every 
where  ;  and  you  are  never  mentioned,  but  by  the' 
names  of  covetous,  stingy,  scraping,  old — 

Love.  Get  along,  you  impudent  villain ! 

James.  Nay,  sir,  you  said  you  wouldn’t  be  angry. 

Jjove.  Get  out!  ^Exit  James. 

Enter  Lappet. 

Lap.  Who’s  there  ? 

Love.  Ah,  is  that  you.  Lappet? 

Lap.  I  should  rather  ask  if  it  be  you,  sir  ? 
Why,  you  look  so  young  and  vigorous — 

Love.  Do  I  ?  do  I  ? 

Lap.  Why,  you  grow  younger  and  younger 
every  day,  sir ;  you  never  looked  half  so  young  in 
your  life,  sir,  as  you  do  now.  Why,  sir,  I  know 
fifty  young  fellows  of  five-and-twenty  that  are 
older  than  you  are. 

Love.  That  may  be,  that  maybe.  Lappet,  con¬ 
sidering  the  lives  they  lead ;  and  yet  I  am  a  good 
ten  years  above  fifty. 

Lap.  Well,  and  what’s  ten  years  above  fifty? 
’tis  the  very  flower  of  a  man’s  age.  Why,  sir, 
you  are  now  in  the  very  prime  of  your  life. 

Love.  Very  true,  that’s  very  true,  as  to  under¬ 
standing  ;  but  I’m  afraid,  could  I  take  off  twenty 
years,  it  would  do  me  no  harm  with  the  ladies, 
Lappet.  How  goes  on  our  affair  with  Mariana? 
Have  you  mentioned  anything  about  what  her 
mother  can  give  her?  for  now-a-days  nobody 
marries  a  woman  unless  she  brings  something  with 
her  besides  her  petticoat. 

Lap.  Sir!  why,  sir,  this  young  lady  will  be 
worth  to  you  as  good  a  thousand  pounds  a-year  as 
ever  was  told. 

Love.  How  !  a  thouiand  pounds  a-year? 
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Lap,  Sir,  she’ll  bring  you  In  marriage  a  vast 
store  of  sobriety ;  the  inheritance  of  a  great  love 
for  simplicity  of  dress  ;  and  a  vast  acquired  fund  of 
hatred  for  play ;  there’s  your  thousand  a-year. 

Love.  In  short,  Lappet,  I  must  touch,  touch, 
touch,  something  real. 

Lap.  Never  fear,  you  shall  touch  something 
real.  I  have  heard  them  talk  of  a  certain  country 
where  she  has  a  very  pretty  freehold,  which  shall 
be  put  into  your  hands. 

Love.  Nay,  if  it  were  a  copyhold  I  should  be 
glad  to  touch  it.  But  there  is  another  thing  that 
disturbs  me  :  you  know  this  girl  is  young,  and 
young  people  generally  love  one  another’s  com- 
pany ;  it  would  iH  agree  with  a  person  of  my 
temper  to  keep  an  assembly  for  all  the  young  rakes 
and  flaunting  girls  in  town. 

Lap.  Ah,  sir,  how  little  do  you  know  of  her  ; 
this  is  another  peculiarity  that  I  had  to  tell  you  of: 
she  has  a  most  terrible  aversion  for  all  young 
people,  and  loves  none  but  persons  of  your  years. 
I  would  advise  you,  above  all  things,  to  take  care 
not  to  appear  too  young  j  she  insists  on  sixty  at 
least.  She  says  fifty  years  are  not  able  to  content  her. 

Love.  This  humour  is  a  little  strange,  methinks  ; 
to  say  the  truth,  had  I  been  a  woman,  I  should 
never  have  loved  young  fellows. 

Lap,  I  believe  you.  Pretty  sort  of  stuff,  in¬ 
deed,  to  be  in  love  with  ^oung  fellows.  Pretty 
masters,  indeed,  with  their  fine  complexions  and 
their  fine  feathers.  Now,  I  should  be  glad  to  taste 
the  savour  that  is  in  any  of  them. 

Love.  And  do  you  really  think  me  pretty 
tolerable! 

Lap.  Tolerable!  you  are  ravishing!  If  your 
picture  were  drawn  by  a  good  hand,  sir,  it  would 
be  invaluable  !  Turn  about  a  little,  if  you  please. 
There  !  what  can  be  more  charming  !  Let  me  see 
you  walk !  (Lovegold  struts  about.)  There’s  a  per¬ 
son  for  you!  tall,  straight,  free,  and  degagee ! 
Why,  sir,  you  have  no  fault  about  you. 

Love,  Not  many ;  hem,  hem  ;  not  many,  I  thank 
heaven  ;  only  a  few  rheumatic  pains  now  and  then, 
and  a  small  catarrh  that  seizes  me  sometimes. 

Lap,  Ah,  sir,  that’s  nothing  ;  your  catarrh  sits 
very  well  upon  you,  and  you  cough  with  a  very 
good  grace. 

Love.  But  tell  me,  what  does  Mariana  say  of 
my  person? 

Lap.  She  has  a  particular  pleasure  in  talking  of 
it ;  and  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  not  been  back¬ 
ward  on  all  such  occasions  to  blazon  forth  your 
merit,  and  to  make  her  sensible  how  advantageous 
a  match  you  will  be  to  her. 

Love.  You  did  ver^iwell,  and  I’m  obliged  to  you. 

Lap.  But,  sir,  I  have  a  small  favour  to  ask  of 
you :  I  have  a  law-suit  depending,  which  I  am  on 
the  very  brink  of  losing,  for  want  of  a  little  money ; 
{He  looks  gravely)  and  you  could  easily  procure 
my  success  if  you  had  the  least  friendship  for  me. 
You  can’t  imagine,  sir,  the  pleasure  she  takes  in 
talking  of  you.  (He  looks  pleased,')  Ah!  how  you 
will  delight  her!  how  your  venerable  mien  will 
charm  her!  she  will  never  be  able  to  withstand 
you.  But,  indeed,  sir,  this  lawsuit  will  be  of 
terrible  consequence  to  me.  {He  looks  grave  again.) 

I  am  ruined  if  I  lose  it ;  which  a  very  small  matter 
would  prevent.  Ah,  sir,  had  you  but  seen  the 
raptures  with  which  she  has  heard  me  talk  of  you  ; 
{He  resumes  his  gaiety)  how  pleasure  sparkled  in 
her  eyes  at  the  recital  of  your  good  qualities ;  in 
short,  to  discover  a  secret  to  you  which  I  promised 
to  conceal,  I  have  worked  up  her  imagination  ’till 
she  is  downright  impatient  of  having  the  match 
concluded. 

Love.  Lappet,  you  have  acted  a  very  friendjy 
part ;  and  I  own  that  I  have  all  the  obligations  in 
the  world  to  you. 

Lop.  I  beg  you  would  give  me  this  little  assist- 


[Act  II. 


ance,  sir;  {He  looks  serious)  it  will  set  me  on 
my  feet,  and  I  shall  be  eternally  obliged  to  you. 

Love.  Farewell ;  I’ll  go  and  finish  my  dis¬ 
patches. 

Lap.  I  assure  you,  sir,  you  could  never  assist 
me  in  a  greater  necessity. 

Love.  I  must  go  and  give  some  orders  about  a 
particular  affair — 

Lap.  I  would  not  importune  you,  sir,  if  I  was 
not  forced  by  the  last  extremity. 

Love.  I  expect  the  tailor  about  turning  my  coat. 
Don’t  you  think  this  coat  will  look  well  enough 
turned,  with  new  buttons,  for  a  wedding  suit"? 

Lap.  For  pity’s  sake,  sir,  don’t  refuse  me  this 
small  favour.  I  shall  be  undone,  indeed,  sir ; 
if  it  were  but  so  small  a  matter  as  ten  pounds,  sir. 

Love.  I  think  I  hear  the  tailor’s  voice. 

Lap.  If  it  were  but  five  pounds,  sir  ;  but  three 
pounds,  sir;  nay,  sir,  a  single  guinea  would  be  of 
service,  for  a  day  or  two.  (-4s  he  offers  to  go  out 
on  either  side  she  intercepts  him.) 

Love.  I  must  go  ;  I  can’t  stay.  Hark  !  there, 
somebody  calls  me.  I’m  very  much  obliged  to 
you;  indeed,  I’m  very  much  obliged  to  you.  I’ll 
do  for  you.  Lappet ;  you  shall  never  know  what 
I’ll  do  for  you.  [Exit. 

Lap.  Go  to  the  gallows,  to  the  devil,  like  a 
covetous,  good-for-nothing  villain  as  you  are.[Flvit. 

ACT  If.  Scene  I.— A  Chamber. 

Enter  Ramilie  and  Lappet. 

Ram.  Well,  madam,  what  success  ! 

Lap.  Never  was  a  person  of  my  function  so 
used  ;  all  my  rhetoric  availed  nothing.  While  I 
was  talking  to  him  about  the  lady,  he  smiled  and 
was  pleased  ;  but  the  moment  I  mentioned  money 
to  him,  his  countenance  changed,  and  he  under¬ 
stood  not  one  word  that  I  said.  But,  now,  Ramilie, 
what  do  you  think  this  affair  is  that  I’m  transacting  ! 

Ram.  Nay,  Mrs.  Lappet,  now  you  are  putting 
too  severe  a  task  upon  me.  How  is  it  possible,  in 
the  vast  variety  of  affairs  which  you  honour  with 
taking  into  your  hands,  that  I  should  be  able  to 
guess  which  is  so  happy  to  employ  your  immediate 
thoughts  ! 

Lap.  Let  me  tell  you  then,  sweet  sir!  that  I 
am  transacting  an  affair  between  your  master’s 
mistress  and  his  father. 

Ram.  What  aflair,  prythee  1 

What  should  it  be  but  the  old  one,  matri- 
In  short,  your  master  and  his  father  are 


Lap. 
mony  1 
rivals. 
Ram. 


I  am  glad  on’t,  and  I  wish  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  success  with  all  my  heart. 

Lap.  How  !  are  you  your  master’s  enemy! 

Ram.  No,  madam ;  I  am  so.  much  his  friend 
that  I  had  rather  he  should  lose  his  mistress  than 
his  humble  servant,  which  must  be  the  case,  for  I 
amdetermined  against  amarried  family.  I  will  never 
be  servant  to  any  man  who  is  not  his  own  master. 
But  is  the  old  gentleman  in  love  ! 

Lap.  Oh,  profoundly!  delightfully!  Oh,  that 
you  had  but  seen  him  as  I  have ;  with  his  feet 
tottering,  his  eyes  watering,  his  teeth  chattering  ! 
His  old  trunk  was  shaken  with  a  fit  of  love,  just  as 
if  it  had  been  a  fit  of  an  ague. 

Ram.  He  will  have  more  cold  fits  than  hot,  I 
believe. — Well,  if  you  do  succeed  in  your  under¬ 
taking,  you  will  allow  this,  I  hope,  that  I  first  put 
it  into  your  head. 

Lap.  Yes,  it  is  true  you 'did  mention  it  first ; 
but  I  thought  of  it  first,  I  am  sure  ;  I  must  have 
thought  of  it :  but  I  will  not  lose  a  moment’s  time  ; 
for  notwithstanding  all  I  have  said,  young  fellows 
are  devils.  Besides,  this  has  a  most  plausible 
tongue,  and  should  he  get  access  to  Mariana,  may 
do  in  a  few  minutes  what  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
undo  as  long  as  I  live.  [Exit. 

Ram.  There  goes  the  glory  of  all  chambermaids, 
match  her  who  can.  ^  ' 
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Scene  3.] 

Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Lovegold's  house. 

Enter  Lovegold  and  Frederick,  Mrs.  Wisely 
and  Mariana. 

Mrs.  W  ise.  Mr.  Lovegold — my  daugliter. 

Love.  Pray  give  me  leave,  young  lady  :  I  have 
been  told  that  you  have  no  great  aversion  to  spec¬ 
tacles.  (Puts  on  his  spectacles.)  It  is  not  that  your 
charms  do  not  sudiciently  strike  the  naked  eye,  or 
that  they  want  addition  ;  but  it  is  with  glasses  we 
look  at  the  stars,  and  I’ll  maintain  you  are  a  star  of 
beauty  ;  that  is  the  linest,  brightest,  and  most  glo¬ 
rious  of  all  stars. 

Mar.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  hold  it  out,  unless 
you  keep  him  at  a  greater  distance.  ( Aside. 

Love.  ( Listening.)  I  shall  make  the  fellow  keep 
his  distance,  madam.  Ilarkye,  you  Mr.  Spendall, 
why  don’t  yoU  come  and  make  this  lady  some 
acknowledgment  for  the  great  honour  she  does 
your  father  1 

Fred.  My  father  has  indeed,  madam,  much 
reason  to  be  vain  of  his  choice;  you  will  be  doubt¬ 
less  a  very  great  honour  to  our  family;  notwith¬ 
standing  which,  I  cannot  help  saying,  that  if  it 
were  in  my  power,  I  believe  I  should  make  no 
scruple  of  preventing  the  match. 

Mar.  I  believe  it,  indeed ;  were  they  to  ask 
the  leave  of  their  children,  few  parents  would 
marry  twice. 

Love.  Why,  you  ill-bred  blockhead,  is  that 
the  compliment  you  make  your  motlier-in-law? 

Fred.  Well,  sir,  since  you  will  have  me  talk 
in  another  style — Suffer  me,  madam,  to  put  myself 
in  the  place  of  my  father ;  and  believe  me,  when 
I  swear  to  you,  I  never  saw  any  one  half  so  charm¬ 
ing  ;  that  I  can  imagine  no  happiness  equal  to  that 
of  pleasing  you;*  that  to  be  called  your  husband 
would  be  to  my  ears  a  title  more  blest,  more 
glorious,  than  that  of  the  greatest  of  princes. 

Love.  Hold,  hold,  sir  !  softly,  if  you  please. 

Fred.  I  am  only  saying  a  few  civil  things,  sir,  for 
you  to  this  lady. 

Love.  Your  humble  servant,  sir !  I  have  a 
tongue  to  say  civil  things  with  myself;  I  have  no 
need  of  such  an  interpreter  as  you  are,  sweet  sir! 

Mar.  If  your  father  could  not  speak  better  for 
liimself  than  his  son  can  for  him,  I  am  afraid  he 
would  meet  with  little  success. 

Love.  I  don’t  ask  you,  ladies,  to  drink  any  wine 
before  supper,  lest  it  should  spoil  your  stomachs. 

Fred.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  order  some 
sweetmeats,  sir,  and  tokay,  in  the  next  room  :  I 
hope  the  ladies  will  excuse  what  is  wanting. 

Mrs.  Wise.  There  was  no  necessity  for  such  a 
collation. 

Fred.  (  To  Mariana.)  Did  you  ever  see,  madam, 
so  fine  a  brilliant  as  that  on  my  father’s  finger? 

Mar.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  very  fine  one. 

Fred.  You  cannot  judge  of  it,  madam,  unless 
you  were  to  see  it  nearer.  If  you  will  give  me 
leave,  sir.  ( Takes  it  off  from  his  father's  finger 
and  gives  it  to  Mariana.)  There  is  no  seeing  a 
jewel  while  it  is  on  the  finger. 

Mar.  It  is,  really,  a  prodigious  fine  one. 

Fred.  ( Preventing  Mariana,  who  is  going  to 
return  it.)  No,  madam,  it  is  already  in  the  best 
hands.  My  father,  madam,  intends  it  as  a  present 
to  you  ;  therefore  I  hope  you  will  accept  it. 

Love.  Present!  I! 

Fred.  Is  it  not,  sir,  your  request  to  this  lady 
that  she  would  wear  this  bauble  for  your  sake  ? 

Love.  (Aside  to  his  son.)  Is  the  devil  in  you? 

Fred.  He  makes  signs  to  me  that  I  would 
entreat  you  to  accept  it. 

Mar.  I  shall  not,  upon  my  word. 

Fred.  He  will  not  receive  it  again. 

Love.  I  shall  run  stark  staring  mad!  (Aside.) 

Mar.  I  must  insist  on  returning  it. 

Fred.  It  would  be  cruel  in  you  to  refuse  him: 


let  me  entreat  you,  madam,  not  to  shock  my  poor 
father  to  such  a  degree. 

Mrs.  Wise.  It  is  ill-breeding,  child,  to  refuse 
so  often. 

Love.  Oh,  that  the  devil  wouldbut  fly  away  with 
this  fellow !  (Aside.)  _  ■  .  ^ 

Fred.  See,  madam,  what  agonies  he  is  in  lest 

ou  should  return  it.  It  is  not  my  lault,  dear  sir  ! 

do  all  I  can  to  prevail  with  her  ;  but  she  is  obsti¬ 
nate.  For  pity’s  sake,  madam,  keep  it. 

Love.  (To  his  Son.)  Infernal  villain!  (Aside.) 

Fred.  My  father  will  never  forgive  me,  madam, 
unless  I  succeed :  on  my  knees  I  entreat  you. 

Love.  The  cut-throat !  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  Wise.  Daughter,  I  protest  you  make  me 
ashamed  of  you.  Come,  come,  put  up  the  ring, 
since  Mr.  Lovegold  is  so  uneasy  about  it. 

Mar.  Your  commands,  madam,  always  deter¬ 
mine  me,  and  I  shall  refuse  no  longer. 

Love.  I  shall  be  undone !  I  wish  I  was  buried 
while  I  have  one  farthing  left.  (Aside.) 

Enter  James. 

James.  Sir,  there  is  a  man  at  the  door  Avho 
desires  to  speak  Avith  you. 

Love.  Tell  him  I  am  busy ;  bid  him  come 
another  time  ;  bid  him  leave  his  business  Avith  you. 

James.  Must  he  leave  the  money  he  has  brought, 
with  me,  sir  ?  [Exit. 

Love.  No,  no,  stay — tell  him  I  come  this  in¬ 
stant.  I  ask  pardon,  ladies.  I’ll  wait  on  you 
immediately.  [Exit. 

Fred.  Will  you  please,  ladies,  to  walk  into 

the  next  room,  and  taste  the  collation  I  Avas  men¬ 
tioning  ? 

Mrs.  Wise.  Really,  sir,  this  is  an  unnecessary 
trouble  ;  but  since  the  tokay  is  provided,  I  will 
taste  one  glass. 

Fred.  I’ll  wait  on  you,  madam.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A  Hall  in  Lovegold' s  house. 

Enter  FREDERICK  and  RamILIE. 

Fred.  How  !  Lappet  my  enemy  !  and  can  she 
attempt  to  forward  Mariana’s  marriage  with  my 
father  ? 

Ram.  Sir,  upon  my  honour  it  is  true. 

Fred.  Go  and  fetch  Lappet  hither  ;  I’ll  try  if  I 
can’t  bring  her  over. 

Ram.  Bring  her  over!  A  fig  for  her,  sir!  I 
have  a  plot  worth  fifty  of  your’s.  I’ll  blow  her  up 
with  your  father :  I’ll  make  him  believe  just  the 
contrary  of  every  Avord  she  has  told  him. 

Fred.  Can  you  do  that? 

Ram.  Never  fear  it,  sir;  I  Avarrant  my  lies 
keep  even  pace  with  her’s.  But,  sir,  I  have  another 
plot ;  I  don’t  question  but  before  you  sleep,  I  shall 
put  you  in  possession  of  some  thousands  ot  your 
father’s  money. 

Fred.  But  I  am  afraid  that  will  be  carrying  the 
jest  too  far. 

Ram.  Sir,  I  Avill  undertake  to  make  it  out  that 
robbing  him  is  a  downright  meritorious  act.  Be¬ 
sides,  sir,  if  you  have  any  qualms  of  conscience, 
you  may  return  it  him  again  :  your  having  pos* 
session  will  bring  him  to  any  terms. 

Fred.  W ell,  well,  I  believe  there  is  little  danger 
of  thy  stealing  anything  froni  him. — So,  about  the 
first  affair  ;  it  is  that  only  Avhich  causes  my  present 
pain. 

Ram.  Fear  nothing,  sir,  whilst  Ramilie  is  your 
friend. 

Fred.  If  Impudence  can  give  a  title  to  success, 
I  am  sure  thou  hast  a  good  one.  Ha !  Lappet ! 

Enter  Lappet. 

Lap.  Hey-day!  Mr.  Frederick  ;  you  stand  with 
your  arms  across,  and  look  as  melancholy  as  if 
there  was  a  funeral  going  on  in  the  house  instead 
of  a  Avedding. 

Fred.  Mistress,  undo  immediately  Avhat  you 
have  done,  prevent  this  match  Avhich  you  have 
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forwarded,  of,  by  all  the  devils  which  inhabit  that 
heart  of  yoiir’s — 

Lap,  For  heaven’s  sake,  sir!  you  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  kill  me? 

Fred.  What  could  drive  your  villainy  to  attempt 
to  rob  me  of  the  woman  I  doat  on  more  than  life? 
What  could  urge  thee,  when  I  trusted  thee  with 
my  passion,  when  I  have  paid  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  usury  for  money  to  bribe  thee  to  be  my  friend, 
what  could  sway  thee  to  betray  me? 

Lap.  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  sir,  whatever  I 
have  done  was  intended  for  your  service. 

Fred.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it;  I  know  thou 
hast  used  thy  utmost  art  to  persuade  iny  father 
into  this  match. 

Lap.  Be  but  appeased,  sir,  and  let  me  recover 
out  of  this  terrible  fright  you  have  put  me  into, 
and  I  will  engage  to  make  you  easy  yet. — Sir,  I 
never  did  anything  yet  so  eflectually  but  that  I 
have  been  capable  ot  undoing  it;  nor  have  I  ever 
said  anything  so  positively  but  that  I  have  been 
able  as  positively  to  unsay  it  again.  As  for  truth,  I 
have  neglected  it  so  long,  that  I  often  forget  which 
side  of  the  question  it  is  of;  besides,  I  look  on  it 
to  be  so  vei-y  insignificant  towards  success,  that  I 
am  indifterent  whether  it  is  for  me  or  against  me. 

Fred.  Let  me  entreat  you,  dear  madam,  to 
consider  how  very  precious  our  time  is,  since  the 
marriage  is  intended  this  very  evening. 

Lap.  That  cannot  be,  nor  it  shall  not  be. 

Fred.  How  !  how  will  you  prevent  it? 

Lap.  By  an  infallible  rule  I  have.  But,  sir, 
you  was  mentioning  a  certain  little  word  called 
money  just  now.  I  should  not  repeat  it  to  you, 
sir,  but  that  really  one  goes  about  a  thing  with  so 
much  better  a  will,  and  one  has  so  much  better 
luck  in  it  too,  when  one  has  got  some  little  matter 
by  it. 

Fred.  Here,  take  all  the  money  I  have  in  my 
pocket,  and  on  my  marriage  with  Mariana  thou 
shalt  have  fifty  more. 

Lap.  That  is  enough,  sir;  if  they  were  half- 
married  already  I  would  unraarry  them  again.  I 
am  impatient ’till  I  am  about  it. — [^Exit  Fred.']  Oh  ! 
there  is  nothing  like  gold  to  quicken  a  woman’s 
capacity. — Ha!  here  he  is. 

Enter  Lovegold. 

Lap.  Oh,  unhappy,  miserable  creature  that  I 
am !  what  shall  I  do?  whither  shall  I  go? 

Love.  What  is  the  matter.  Lappet? 

Lap.  To  have  been  innocently  assisting  in  be¬ 
traying  so  good  a  man,  so  good  a  master,  so  good 
a  friend  1 

Love.  Lappet!  I  say. 

Lap.  I  shall  never  forgive  myself;  I  shall  never 
outlive  it;  I  shall  never  eat,  drink,  sleep — {Runs 
against  him.') 

Love.  One  would  think  you  were  walking  in 
your  sleep  now.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Lap.  Oh,  sir! — you  are  undone,  sir;  and  I 
am  undone. 

Love.  How !  what !  has  any  one  robbed  me  ? 
have  I  lost  any  thing? 

Lap.  No,  sir;  but  you  have  got  something. 

Love.  What?  what? 

Lap,  A  wife,  sir. 

Love.  No,  I  have  not  yet. 

Lap.  How,  sir,  are  you  not  married  ? 

Love.  No. 

Lap.  That  is  the  happiest  word  I  ever  heard 
come  out  of  your  mouth. 

Love.  I  have,  for  some  particular  reasons,  put 
off  the  match  for  a  few  days. 

Lap.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  some  particular  reasons 
you  shall  put  off  the  match  for  a  few  years. 

Love.  What  do  you  say? 

Lap.  Oh,  sir !  this  affair  has  almost  determined 
me  never  to  engage  in  matrimonial  Jiialfers  again. 

I  have  been  finely  deceived  in  this  lady !  I  told 


[Act  II. 

ou,  sir,  that  she  had  an  estate  in  a  certain  country ; 
ut  I  find  it  is  all  a  cheat,  sir;  the  devil  of  any 
estate  has  she ! 

Love.  How  !  not  any  estate  at  all  ? — How  can 
she  live  then  ? 

Lap.  Nay,  sir,  heaven  knows  how  half  the 
people  in  this  town  live. 

Love.  However,  it  is  an  excellent  good  quality 
in  a  woman  to  be  able  to  live  without  an  estate.  She 
that  can  make  something  out  of  nothing,  will  make 
a  little  go  a  great  way.  I  am  sorry  she  has  no 
fortune;  but  considering  all  her  saving  qualities, 
Lappet — 

Lap.  All  an  imposition,  sir;  she  is  the  most 
extravagant  wretch  upon  earth. 

Love.  How!  how!  extravagant? 

Lap.  I  tell  you,  sir,  she  is  downright  extra¬ 
vagance  itself. 

Love.  How  was  it  possible  for  you  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  in  her  ? 

Lap.  Alas !  sir,  she  would  have  deceived  the 
devil ;  she  would  have  deceived  even  you  :  for,  sir, 
during  a  whole  fortnight,  since  you  have  been  in 
love  with  her,  she  has  made  it  her  whole  business 
to  conceal  her  extravagance,  and  appear  thrifty. 

Love.  That  is  a  good  sign  though.  Lappet,  let 
me  tell  you ;  that  is  a  good  sign  ;  right  habits,  as 
well  as  wrong,  are  got  by  affecting  them ;  and  she 
who  could  be  thrifty  a  whole  fortnight,  gives  lively 
hopes  that  she  may  be  brought  to  be  so  as  long  as 
she  lives. 

Lap.  She  loves  play  to  distraction ;  it  is  the 
only  visible  way  in  the  world  she  has  of  a  living. 

Love.  She  must  win  then.  Lappet ;  and  play, 
when  people  play  the  best  of  the  game,  is  no  such 
very  bad  thing.  I’d  play,  myself,  if  I  were  sure  of 
winning.  Besides,  as  she  plays  only  to  support 
herself,  when  she  can  be  supported  without  it,  she 
may  leave  it  oft'. 

Lap.  To  support  her  extravagance,  in  dress 
particularly ;  why,  don’t  you  see,  sir,  she  is  dressed 
out  to-day  like  a  princess  ? 

Love.  It  may  be  an  effect  of  prudence  in  a 
young  woman  to  dress,  in  order  to  get  a  husband  ; 
and  as  that  is  apparently  her  motive,  when  she  is 
married  that  motive  ceases  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
she  is  in  discourse  a  very  prudent  young  woman. 

Lap,  Think  of  her  extravagance. 

Love.  A  woman  of  the  greatest  modesty. 

•  Lap.  And  extravagance. 

Love,  She  has  really  a  very  fine  set  of  teeth. 

Lap,  She  will  have  all  the  teeth  out  of  your  head. 

Love.  I  never  saw  finer  eyes. 

Lap.  She  will  eat  you  out  of  house  and  home. 

Love.  Charming  hair. 

Lap.  She  will  ruin  you. 

Love.  Sweet  kissing  lips,  swelling  breasts,  and 
the  finest  shape  that  ever  was  embraced.  {Catch¬ 
ing  Lappet  in  his  arms. ) 

Lap.  Oh,  sir,  I  am  not  the  lady. — Was  ever 
such  an  old  goat!  {Aside.)  Well,  sir,  I  see  you 
are  determined  on  the  match,  and  so  I  desire  you 
would  pay  me  my  wages.  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
the  ruin  of  a  family,  in  which  1  have  lived  so  long," 
that  I  have  contracted  as  great  a  friendship  for  it 
as  if  it  were  my  own  ;  I  can’t  bear  to  see  w'aste, 
riot,  and  extravagance ;  to  see  all  the  wealth  a 
poor,  honest,  industrious  gentleman  has  been  rais¬ 
ing  all  his  life-time,  squandered  aw'ay  in  a  year  or 
two,  in  feasts,  balls,  music,  cards,  clothes,  jew'els. 

It  would  break  my  heart  to  see  my  poor  old  master 
eat  out  by  a  set  of  singers,  fiddlers,  milliners,  inan- 
tua-makers,  mercers,  toymen,  jewellers,  fops, 
cheats,  rakes ; — to  see  his  guineas  lly  about  like 
dust,  all  his  ready  money  paid  in  one  morning  to 
one  tradesman  ;  his  whole  stock  in  the  funds  spent 
in  one  half  year  ;  all  his  land  swallowed  down  in 
another;  all  his  gold,  nay,  the  very  plate  he  has 
had  in  his  family  lime  out  of  mind,  which  has. 
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Scene  2.] 

descended  from  father  to  son  ever  since  the  flood, 
to  see  even  that  disposed  of.  What  will  they 
have  next,  I  wonder,  when  they  have  had  all  that 
he  is  worth  in  the  world,  and  left  the  poor  old  man 
without  anything  to  furnish  his  old  age  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  ?  Will  they  be  contented  then  1 
or,  will  they  tear  out  his  bowels,  and  eat  them 
foo! — {Bulk  burst  into  tears.) — The  laws  are  cruel 
to  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  wife  to  ruin  her  husband 
in  this  manner. — And  will  any  one  tell  me,  that 
such  a  woman  as  this  is  handsome  ? — What  is  a 
pair  of  shining  eyes,  when  they  must  be  bought 
with  the  loss  of  all  one’s  shining  goldl  * 

Love.  Oh  my  poor  old  gold ! 

Lap.  Perhaps  she  has  a  fine  set  of  teeth. 

Love.  My  poor  plate,  that  I  have  hoarded  with 
so  much  care ! 

Lap.  Or  I’ll  grant  she  may  have  a  most  beautiful 
slume. 

Love.  My  dear  lands  and  tenements  ! 

Lap.  What  are  the  roses  on  her  cheeks,  or 
lilies  in  her  neck  ? 

Looe.  My  poor  India  bonds,  bearing  at  least 
three  and  a  half  per  cent. ! 

Lap.  A  line  excuse,  Indeed,  when  a  man  is 
ruined  by  his  wife,  to  tell  us  he  married  a  beauty. 

Enter  a  Lawyer, 

Law.  Sir,  the  contract  is  ready  ;  ray  client  has 
sent  for  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  and  he  is 
now  below  examining  it. 

Love.  Get  you  out  of  my  doors,  you  villain  !  you 
and  your  client  too ;  I’ll  contract  you  with  a  plague. 
(  Beats  him  off.) — I’m  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Lappet ;  indeed,  I’m  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Lap.  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  have  a  very  great  satis¬ 
faction  in  serving  of  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  con¬ 
sider  of  that  little  affair  that  I  mentioned  to  you 
to-day  about  my  law-suit. 

Love.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Lap.  I  hope,  sir,  you  won’tsufferme  to  be  ruined 
when  I  have  preserved  you  from  it. 

Love.  Eh!  (^Appearing  deaf.) 

Lap.  You  know,  sir,  that  in  Westminster-hall 
money  and  right  are  always  on  the  same  side. 

Love.  Ay,  so  they  are  ;  very  true,  so  they  are  ; 
and  therefore  no  one  can  take  too  much  care  of  his 
mone}". 

Lap.  The  smallest  matter  of  money,  sir,  would 
do  me  an  infinite  service. 

Love.  Eh!  what! 

Lap.  A  small  matter  of  money,  sir,  would  do 
me  a  great  kindness. 

Love.  Oh  ho  !  I  have  a  very  great  kindness  for 
you  ;  indeed  I  have  a  very  great  kindness  for  you. 

Lap.  Plague  take  your  kiirdness ! — I’m  only 
losing  time  ;  there’s  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  him  ; 
so  I’ll  even  to  Frederick,  and  see  what  the  report 
of  my  success  will  do  there. — Ah!  would  I  were 
married  to  tliee  myself.  {Aside.)  {Ey:it. 

Love.  What  a  prodigious  escape  have  I  had !  I 
cannot  look  at  the  precipice  without  being  giddy. 

Enter  Ramilie, 

Love.  Who  is  that?  Oh,  is  it  you,  sirrah?  how 
dare  you  enter  within  these  walls? 

Rum.  Truly,  sir,  I  can  scarcely  reconcile  it  to 
myself.  I  think  after  what  has  happened,  you  have 
no  great  title  to  my  friendship  :  but  I  don’t  know 
how  it  is,  sir,  there  is  somethingor  other aboutyou 
which  strangely  engages  my  affections,  and  which, 
together  with  the  friendship  I  have  for  your  son, 
won’t  let  jne  suffer  you  to  be  imposed  upon  ;  and  to 
prevent  that, sir,  is  the  whole  and  sole  occasion  of  my 
coming  within  your  doors.  Did  not  a  certain  lady, 
sir,  called  Mrs.  Lappet,  depart  from  you  just  now? 

I^ove.  W’hatif  she  did,  sirrah  ? 

Ram.  Has  she  not,  sir,  been  talking  to  you 
about  a  young  lady  whose  name  is  Mariana? 

Love.  Well,  and  what  then? 

Ram.  Why  then,  sir,  every  single  .syllable  she 


has  told  you,  has  been  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
most  confounded  lie,  as  is  indeed  every  word  she 
says;  for  I  don’t  believe,  upon  a  modest  calculation, 
she  has  told  six  truths  since  she  has  been  in  the 
house.  She  is  made  up  of  lies  :  her  father  was  an 
attorney,  and  her  mother  was  chambermaid  to  a  maid 
of  honour. 

Love.  She  comes  of  a  d - d  lying  family. 

Ram.  The  first  word  she  spoke  was  a  lie,  and  so 
will  be  the  last.  I  know  she  has  pretended  a  great 
affection  for  you,  that’s  one  lie,  and  every  thing  she 
has  said  of  Mariana  is  anotlier. 

Love.  How !  how  !  are  you  sure  of  this  ? 

Ram.  Why,  sir,  she  and  I  laid  the  plot  to¬ 
gether;  and  one  time,  indeed,  I  myself  was  forced 
to  deviate  a  little  from  the  truth,  but  it  was  with  a 
good  design  ;  the  jade  prefended  to  me  that  it  was 
out  of  friendship  to  my  master  ;  that  it  was  because 
she  thought  such  a  match  would  not  be  at  a! I  to  his 
interest;  but  alas,  sir!  I  know  her  friendship  be¬ 
gins  and  ends  at  home,  and  that  she  has  friendship 
for  no  person  living  but  herself.  Why,  sir,  do  but 
look  at  Mariana,  sir,  and  see  whether  jmu  can 
think  her  such  a  sort  of  woman  as  she  has  described 
her  to  you. 

Love.  Indeed  she  has  appeared  to  me  always  in  a 
diflerent  light.  I  do  believe  what  you  say. — I  will 
go  and  deny  all  that  I  said  to  the  lawyer,  and  put  an 
end  to  everything  this  moment.  I  knew  it  was  im¬ 
possible  she  could  be  such  a  sort  of  a  woman.  And 
for  this  piece  of  intelligence.  I’ll  give  you — I’ll  give 
you — No,  I’ll  forgive  you  all  your  faults.  \^Exit. 

Rum.  And  I  will  go  find  out  my  master,  make 
him  the  happiest  of  all  mankind,  squeeze  his  purse, 
and  then  get  drunk  for  the  honour  of  all  parti-co¬ 
loured  politicians.  [^Exit. 

Scene  IV. — The  Hall. 

JEnter  Frederick  and  Lappet. 

Fred.  Excellent  Lappet !  I  shall  never  think  I 
have  sufficiently  rewarded  you  for  what  you  have 
done. 

Lap.  I  have  only  done  half  the  business  j^et :  I 
have  I  believe, effectually  broken  ofi' the  match  with 
your  father.  Now,  sir,  I  shall  make  up  the  matter 
between  you  and  her. 

Fred.  Do  but  that,  dear  girl !  and  I’ll  coin  my¬ 
self  into  guineas. 

Enter  Ramilie. 

Ram.  Oh,  madam,  I  little  expected  to  have 
found  you  and  my  master  together  after  what  has 
happened  ;  I  did  not  think  you  had  the  assurance — 

Fred.  Peace,  Ramilie  ;  all  is  well,  and  Lappet 
is  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world. 

Ram.  Yesy  sir,  all  is  well,  indeed;  no  thanks 
to  her.' — Happy  is  the  master  that  has  a  good  ser¬ 
vant  ;  a  good  servant  is  certainly  the  greatest  trea¬ 
sure  in  this  world. — I  have  done  your  business  for 
you,  sir ;  I  have  frustrated  all  she  has  been  doing, 
denied  all  she  has  been  telling  him  :  in  short,  sir' 

I  observed  her  ladyship  in  a  long  conference  with 
the  ojd  gentleman,  mightily  to  your  interest  as  you 
may  imagine  ;  no  sooner  was  she  gone,  than  I  steps 
in,  and  made  the  old  gentleman  believe  every  sin¬ 
gle  syllable  she  has  told  him  to  be  a  most  confounded 
lie,  and  away  he  is  gone,  fully  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  the  affair. 

Lap.  And  sign  the  contract;  so  now,  sir,  you 
are  ruined  without  reprieve. 

Fled.  Death  and  d - n!  fool !  villain! 

Ram.  Heyday!  what  is  the  meaning  of  this ! 
have  I  done  any  more  than  you  commanded  me  ? 

Fred.  Nothing  but  my  cursed  stars  could  have 
contrived  so  d - d  an  accident. 

Ram.  You  cannot  blame  me,  sir,  whatever  has 
happened. 

Fred.  I  don’t  blame  you,  sir,  nor  myself,  nor 
any  one.^  Fortune  has  marked  me  out  for  misery  ; 
but  I  will  be  no  longer  idle  :  since  I  am  to  be 
ruined  I’ll,  meet  my  i^estruction.  [Exit. 
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(  They  stand  some  time  in  silence  looking  at  each  other) 

Lap.  I  give  you  joy,  sir,  of  the  success  of 
your  negociation :  you  nave  approved  yourself  a 
most  able  person,  truly;  and,  I  dare  swear,  when 
your  skill  is  once  known,  you  will  not  want  em¬ 
ployment.  But,  sir,  how  durst  you  go  and  betray 
me  to  your  master  ?  for  he  has  told  me  all.  Never 
see  my  face  again.  \^Exit. 

Ram.  Now  I’ll  to  my  lurking  place.  I’m  sure  this 
old  rogue  has  money  hid  in  the  garden  ;  if  I  can  but 
discover  it,  I  shall  handsomely  quit  all  scores  with 
the  old  gentleman,  and  make  my  master  a  suflicient 
return  for  the  loss  of  his  mistress.  [Exit. 

ACT  III. — Scene  I. — Lovegold’s  Garden. 
jEnter  Ramilie,  toit/i  a  Bojc,  and  Frederick. 

Ram.  Follow  me,  sir,  follow  me  this  instant. 

Fred.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Ram.  Follow  me,  sir;  we  are  in  the  right  box ; 
the  business  is  done. 

Fred.  What’s  done? 

Ram.  I  have  it  under  my  arm,  sir  ;  — here  it  is ! 

Fred.  Whatl  what? 

Ram.  Your  father’s  soul,  sir,  his  money. — Fol¬ 
low  me,  sir,  this  moment.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Lovegold,  in  the  utmost  distraction. 

Love-  Thieves  !  thieves  !  assassination  !  mur¬ 
der!  I  am  undone !  all  my  money  is  gone!  Who 
is  the  thief?  where  is  the  villain  ?  where  shall  I 
lind  him?  Give  me  my  money  again,  villain. — • 
(^Catching  himself  by  the  arm.) — I  am  distracted  !  I 
know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  am,  nor  what  I 
do.  Oh,  my  money,  my  money!  Ha!  what  say 
you  ?  Alack-a-day  !  here  is  no  one.  The  villain 
must  have  watched  his  time  carefully;  he  must 
have  done  it  while  I  was  signing  that  d - d  con¬ 

tract.  I  will  go  to  a  justice,  and  have  all  my  house 
put  to  their  oaths,  my  servants,  my  children,  my 
mistress,  and  myself  too;  all  the  people  in  the 
house,  and  in  the  street,  and  in  the  town;  I  will 
have  them  all  executed  ;  I  will  hang  all  the  world, 
and  if  I  don’t  find  my  money,  I  will  hang  myself 
afterwards.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — A  Chamber. 

Enter  Mariana,  Mrs.  Wisely,  Furnish, 
Satin,  and  Sparkle. 

Mar.  You  will  take  care,  Mr.  Furnish,  and  let  me 
have  those  two  beds  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

Furnish.  1  shall  take  a  particular  care,  madam  ; 
I  shall  put  them  both  in  hand  to-morrow  morning ; 
I  shall  put  ofl'  some  work,  madam,  on  that  account. 

Mar.  Oh,  Mr.  Satin  !  have  you  brought  those 
gold  stuffs  I  ordered  you? 

Sat.  Yes,  madam,  I  have  brought  your  lady¬ 
ship  some  of  the  finest  patterns  that  were  ever 
made. 

Mar.  Well,  Mr.  Sparkle,  have  you  the  neck¬ 
lace  and  ear-rings  with  you? 

Sparkle.  Yes,  madam,  and  I  defy  any  jeweller  in 
town  to  shew  you  their  equals  ;  they  are,  I  think,  the 
finest  water  I  ever  saw  ;  they  are  finer  than  the 
Duchess  of  Glitter’s,  which  have  been  so  much 
admired:  I  have  brought  you  a  solitaire  too, 
madam  ;  my  Lady  Raffle  bought  the  fellow  of  it 
yesterday.  _  _  {Presenting  it.) 

Mar.  Sure  it  has  a  ffaw  in  it,  sir. 

Sparkle.  Has  it,  madam  ?  then  there  never  was 
a  brilliant  without  one!  I  am  sure,  madam,  I 
bought  it  for  a  good  stone,  and  if  it  be  not  a  good 
stone,  you  shall  have  it  for  nothing. 

Enter  Lovegold. 

Love.  It’s  lost,  it’s  gone,  it’s  irrecoverable  ;  I 

shall  never  see  it  more ! 

Mar.  And  what  will  be  the  lowest  price  lor  the 

necklace  and  ear-rings? 

Sparkle.  If  you  were  my  sister,  madam,  I  could 
not^ate  you  one  farthing  of  three  thousand  guineas. 

Love.  What  do  you  say  of  three  thousand  gui¬ 
neas,  villain?  Haveyoumv  three Ihousand  guineas? 


Mrs.  Wise.  Bless  me,  Mr.  Lovegold  !  what’s 
the  matter  ? 

Love.  I  am  undone ;  I  am  ruined !  my  money 
is  stolen !  My  dear  three  thousand  guineas,  that  I 
received  but  yesterday,  are  taken  away  from  the 
place  I  had  put  them  in,  and  I  never  shall  see 
them  again  ! 

Mar.  Don’t  let  them  make  you  uneasy  ;  you  may 
possibly  recover  them  ;  or,  if  you  should  not,  the 
loss  is  but  a  trifle. 

Love.  How  !  a  trifle !  Do  you  call  three  thou¬ 
sand  guineas  a  trifle? 

Mrs.  Wise.  She  sees  you  so  disturbed,  that  she 
is  willing  to  make  as  light  of  your  loss  as  possible, 
in  order  to  comfort  you. 

Love.  To  comfort  me  !  can  she  comfort  me  by 
calling  three  thousand  guineas  a  trifle  ?  But  tell  me, 
what  were  you  saying  of  them  ?  have  you  seen  them  ? 

Sparkle.  Really,  sir,  I  do  not  understand  you  ; 
I  was  telling  the  lady  the  price  of  a  necklace  and  a 
pair  ofear-nngs,  which  are  cheap  at  three  thousand 
guineas. 

Love.  How  !  what?  what? 

Mar.  I  can’t  think  them  very  cheap  ;  however, 
I  am  resolved  to  have  them  ;  so  let  him  have  the 
money,  sir,  if  you  please. 

Love.  I  am  in  a  dream  ! 

Mar.  You  will  be  paid  immediately,  sir.  Well, 
Mr.  Satin,  and  pray  what  is  the  highest  priced  gold 
stuff  you  have  brought? 

Sat.  Madam,  I  have  one  at  twelve  pounds  a  yard. 

Mar.  It  must  be  pretty  at  that  price ;  let  me 
have  a  gown  and  petticoat  cut  ofl'. 

Love.  You  shall  cut  off  my  head  first.  What 
are  you  doing?  are  you  mad? 

Mar.  I  am  only  preparing  a  proper  dress  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  as  your  wife. 

Love.  Sirrah,  offer  to  open  any  of  your  pick¬ 
pocket  trinkets  here,  and  I’ll  make  an  example  of 
you. 

Mar.  Mr.  Lovegold,  give  me-leave  to  tell  you, 
this  is  a  behaviour  I  don^t  understand  :  you  give 
me  a  fine  pattern  before  marriage  of  the  usage  I  am 
to  expect  after  it. 

Love.  Here  are  fine  patterns  of  what  I  am  to 
expect  after  it ! 

Mar.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  shall  insist  on  all  the 
privileges  of  an  English  wife:  I  shall  not  be  taught 
to  dress  by  my  husband  ;  I  am  myself  the  best 
judge  of  what  you  can  afford  ;  and  if  I  do  stretch 
your  purse  a  little,  it  is  for  your  honour,  sir ;  the 
world  will  know  it  is  y^our  wife  that  makes  such  a 
figure. 

Love.  Can  you  bear  to  hear  this,  madam?  {To 
Mrs.  Wisely.) 

Mrs.  Wise.  I  should  not  countenance  my  daugh¬ 
ter  in  any  extravagance,  sir  ; — she  will  never  run 
you  into  unnecessary  expenses  ;  so  far  from  it,  that 
if  you  will  but  generously  make  her  a  present  of 
five  thousand  pounds  to  fit  herself  out  at  first  in 
clothes  and  jewels,  I  dare  swear  you  will  not  have 
any  other  demand  on  these  accouuts — I  don’t  know 
when. 

Mar.  No,  unless  a  birth-night  suit  or  two,  I  shall 
scarcely  want  anything  more  this  twelvemonth. 

Love.  I  am  undone,  plundered,  murdered  !  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  one  comfort,  I  am  not  married  yet. 

Mar.  And  free  to  choose  whether  you  will  marry 
at  all  or  no. 

Mts.  Wise.  The  consequence,  you  know,  will 
be  no  more  than  a  poor  ten  thousand  pounds,  w  hich 
is  all  the  forfeiture  of  the  breach  of  contract. 

Love.  But,  madam,  I  have  one  Avay  yet :  I  have 
not  bound  my  heirs  and  executors,  and  so  if  I  hang 
myself  I  shall  be  oft’  the  bargain. — In  the  mean¬ 
while  I’ll  try  if  I  cannot  rid  my  house  of  this  nest 
of  thieves. — Get  out  of  my  doors,  you  cut-purses  I 

Sparkle.  Pay  me  for  my  jewels,  sir,  or  return 
’em  me. 
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Scene  2.] 


Love.  Give  him  liis  baubles,  give  them  him. 

Mar.  I  shall  not,  I  assure  you.  You  need  be 
under  no  apprehension,  sir;  you  see  Mr.  Lovegold 
is  a  little  disordered  at  present,  but  if  you  will  come 
to-morrow. you  shall  have  your  money. 

Sparkle.  I’ll  depend  on  your  ladyship,  madam. 

Love.  Who  the  devil  are  you?  what  have  you 
to  do  here? 

Furnish.  I  am'an  upholsterer,  sir,  and  am  come 
to  new-furnish  your  house. 

Love.  Out  of  my  doors  this  instant,  or  Iwill 
disfurnish  your  head  for  you  ;  I’ll  beat  out  your 
brains.  (Beals  the  Tradesmen  out. ^ 

Mrs.  Wise.  Sure,  sir,  you  are  mad. 

Love.  I  was  when  I  signed  the  contract.  Oh 
that  I  had  never  learnt  to  write  my  name  ! 

Mar.  I  suppose,  sir,  you  expect  to  be  finely 
spoken  of  abroad  for  this  ;  you  will  get  an  excel¬ 
lent  character  in  the  world  by  this  behaviour  ? 

Mrs.  Wise.  Is  this  your  gratitude  to  a  woman 
who  has  refused  so  much  better  otters  on  your 
account  ? 

Love.  Oh,  would  she  had  taken  them  !  Give 
me  up  my  contract,  and  I  will  gladly  resign  all 
right  and  title  whatsoever. 

Mrs.  Wise.  It  is  too  late  now,  the  gentlemen 
have  had  their  answers  ;  a  good  offer,  refused  once, 
is  not  to  be  had  again. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  the  tailor,  whom  your  ladyship 
sent  for,  is  come. 

Mar.  Bid  him  come  in.  [_Exit  Servant.~\  This 
is  an  instance  of  the  regard  I  have  for  you.  I 
have  sent  for  one  of  the  best  tailors  in  town,  to 
make  you  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  that  you  may 
appear  like  a  gentleman  ;  for  as  it  is  for  your 
honour  that  I  should  be  well  dressed,  so  it  is  for 
mine  that  you  should.  Come,  madam,  we  will  go 
in  and  give  further  orders  concerning  the  enter¬ 
tainment.  [^Exeunt  Mrs.  Wisely  and  Mariana. 

Enter  List. 

Love,  Oh,  Lappet !  Lappet !  the  time  thou 
hast  prophesied  of  is  come  to  pass. 

List.  I  am  your  honour’s  most  humble  servant. 
My  name  is  List.  I  presume  I  am  the  person  you 
sent  for.  The  laceman  will  be  here  immediately. 
Will  your  honour  be  pleased  to  be  taken  measure 
of  first,  or  look  over  the  patterns'?  If  you  please, 
we  will  take  measure  first.  I  do  not  know,  sir, 
who  was  so  kind  as  to  recommend  me  to  you,  but 
I  believe  I  shall  give  you  entire  satisfaction.  I 
may  defy  any  tailor  in  England  to  understand  the 
fashion  better  than  myself;  the  thing  is  impossible, 
sir.  I  always  visit  France  twice  a  year  ;  and, 
though  I  seLy  it,  that  should  not  say  it — Stand 
upright,  if  you  please,  sir —  (Taking  measure.) 

Love.  I’ll  take  measure  of  your  back,  sirrah. 
I’ll  teach  such  pickpockets  as  you  are  to  come 
here.  Out  of  my  doors,  you  villain  ! 

List.  Heyday,  sir  !  did  you  send  for  me  for 
this,  sir '?  I  shall  bring  you  in  a  bill  without  any 
clothes.  l^Exit. 

Enter  Lappet. 

Lap.  Where  is  my  poor  master '?  Oh,  sir,  I 
cannot  express  the  attliction  I  am  in,  to  see  you 
devoured  in  this  manner.  How  could  you,  sir, 
when  I  told  you  what  a  woman  she  was,  how 
could  you  undo  yourself  with  your  eyes  open  ? 

Love.  Poor  Lappet !  had  I  taken  your  advice 
I  had  been  happy. 

Lap.  And  1  too,  sir ;  for,  alack-a-daj  !  I  am 
as  miserable  as  you  are  ;  I  feel  everything  for  you, 
sir;  indeed,  I  shall  break  my  heart  upon  your 
account. 

Love.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
do.  Lappet. 

Lap.  How  could  a  man  of  your  sense,  sir, 
marry  in  so  precipitate  a  manner^ 


Love,  I  am  not  married  ;  I  am  not  married. 

Lap.  Not  married  1 

Love.  No,  no,  no. 

Lap.  All’s  safe  yet.  No  man  is  quite  undone 
’till  he  is  married. 

Love.  I  am,  I  am  undone.  Oh,  Lappet!  I 
cannot  tell  it  thee.  I  have  given  her  a  bond,  a 
bond,  a  bond  of  ten  thousand  pounds  to  marry  her ! 

Lap.  You  shall  forfeit  it. 

Love.  I’ll  be  buried  alive  sooner.  No ;  I  am 
determined  I’ll  marry  her  first,  and  hang  myself 
afterwards,  to  save  my  money. 

Lap.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  undone  ;  and  if  you 
should  hang  yourself,  I  could  not  blame  you.  ^ 

Love.  Could  I  but  save  one  thousand  by  it,  I 
would  hang  myself  with  all  my  soul.  Shall  I  Jive 
to  die  not  worth  a  groat  (^A  noise  without.)  Oh  ! 
oh !  dear  Lappet !  see  what  it  is ;  I  shall  be  undone 
in  an  hour.  Lappet,~\  Oh !  oh  !  why  did 

not  I  die  a  year  ago  ?  What  a  deal  of  money  I 
should  have  saved  had  I  died  a  year  ago. 

Re-enter  Lappet. 

Lap.  Oh,  sir!  I  am  scarce  able  to  tell  you.  It 
is  spread  about  the  town  that  you  are  married  ; 
and  your  wife’s  creditors  are  coming  in  whole 
flocks.  There  is  one  single  debt  for  five  thousand 
pounds,  which  an  attorney  is  without  to  demand. 

Love.  Oh  !  oh  !  oh !  let  them  cut  my  throat. 

Lap.  Think  what  an  escape  you  have  had ; 
think  if  you  had  married  her. 

Love.  I  am  as  bad  as  married  to  her. 

Lap.  It  is  impossible,  sir ;  nothing  can  be  so 
bad.  What!  you  are  to  pay  her  ten  thousand 
pounds  :  well,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  are  a  sum  ; 
they  are  a  sum,  I  own  it — they  are  a  sum ;  but, 
what  is  such  a  sura,  compared  with  such  a  wife  '? 
If  you  marry  her,  in  one  week  you  will  be  in  a 
prison,  sir. 

Love.  If  I  am,  I  can  keep  my  money;  they 
can’t  take  that  from  me. 

Lap.  Suppose,  sir,  it  were  possible,  (not  that 
I  believe  it  is,)  but  suppose  it  were  possible  to 
make  her  abate  a  little ;  suppose  one  could  bring 
her  to  eight  thousand "? 

Love.  Eight  thousand  devils  take  her  ! 

Lap.  But,  dear  sir !  consider,  nay,  consider 
immediately,  for  every  minute  you  lose,  you  lose 
a  sum.  Be  resolute,  sir ;  consider  every  guinea 
you  give  saves  you  a  score. 

Love.  Well,  if  she  will  consent  to,  to,  to, 
eight  hundred — but  try,  do  try,  if  you  can  make  her 
’bate  anything  of  that;  if  you  can,  you  shall  have 
a  twentieth  part  of  what  she  ’bates  for  yourself. 

Lap.  Why,  sir,  if  you  could  get  off  at  eight 
thousand,  you  ought  to  leap  out  of  your  skin 
for  joy. 

Love.  I  wish  I  was  out  of  my  skin. 

Lap.  (Knocking  without.)  So,  so,  more  duns, 
I  suppose.  Go  but  into  the  kitchen,  sir,  or  the 
hall,  and  it  will  have  a  better  effect  on  you  than 
all  I  can  s^. 

Love.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Part  with  eight  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  !  I  shall  run  distracted  either  w^. 

[Exit. 

Lap.  Ah  .  would  we  could  once  prove  you  so, 
you  old  covetous  good-for-nothing.  ’ 

Enter  Mariana. 

Mar,  Well,  what  success  "I 

Lap.  It  is  impossible  to  tell;  he  is  just  gone 
into  the  kitchen,  where,  if  he  is  not  frightened  into 
our  design,  I  shall  begin  to  despair.  They  say 
fear  will  make  a  coward  brave,  but  nothing  can 
make  him  generous  ;  the  very  fear  of  losing  all 
he  is  worth,  will  scarce  bring  him  to  part  with  a 
penny. 

Mar.  And  have  you  acquainted  Frederick  with 
my  intentions  1 

Lap.  Neither,  I  assure  you.  Ah,  madam,  had 
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I  not  been  able  to  have  kept  a  secret,  I  had  never 
brought  about  those  atlairs  tliat  I  have  ;  were  I  not 
secret,  lud  have  mercy  upon  many  a  virtuous 
woman’s  reputation  in  this  town  ! 


Enter  LovegoLD. 

Love.  I  am  undone !  I  am  undone  !  I  am  eat 
up !  I  am  devoured  !  I  have  an  army  of  cooks  in 
my  house. 

Lap.  Dear  madam,  consider;  I  know  eight 
Ihousand  pounds  are  a  trifle ;  I  know  they  are 
nothing ;  my  master  can  very  well  allbrd  them  ; 
they  will  make  no  hole  in  his  purse ;  and  if  you 
should  stand  out  you  will  get  more. 

Love.  (^Putting  his  hand  before  Lappet’s  mouth.') 
You  lie,  you  lie,  you  lie,  you  lie,  you  lie  ;  she 
never  could  get  more  ;  never  should  get  more ;  it 
is  more  than  I  am  worth  ;  it  is  an  immense  sum ; 
and  I  will  be  starved,  drowned,  shot,  hanged, 
burnt,  before  I  part  with  a  penny  of  it. 

Lap.  For  heaven’s  sake,  sir,  you  will  ruin  all. 
Madam,  let  me  beg  you,  intreat  you,  to  ’bate 
these  two  thousand  pounds.  Suppose  a  lawsuit 
should  be  the  consequence,  1  know  my  master 
would  be  cast ;  I  know  it  would  cost  him  an  im- 
anense  sum  of  money,  and  that  he  would  pay  the 
oharges  of  both  in  the  end;  but  you  might  be  kept 
out  of  it  a  long  time.  Eight  tliousand  pounds  now, 
are  better  than  ten  five  years  hence. 

Mar.  No;  the  satisfaction  of  my  revenge  on  a 
man  who  basely  departs  from  his  word,  will  make 
me  amends  for  the  delay  ;  and  whatsoever  I  sufler, 
as  long  as  I  know  his  ruin  will  be  the  consequence, 
I  shall  be  easy. 

Love.  Oh,  bloody-minded  wretch ! 

Lap.  Why,  sir,  since  she  insists  on  it,  what 
does  it  signify!  You  know  you  are  in  her  power, 
and  it  will  be  only  throwing  away  more  money  to 
be  compelled  to  it  at  last;  why,  sir,  get  rid  of 
•her  at  once  ;  what  are  two  thousand  pounds !  Why, 
sir,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  eat  it  up  for  a 
breakfast:  it  has  been  given  for  a  mistress,  and 
will  you  not  give  it  to  be  rid  of  a  wife!  Besides, 
sir —  (^They  ichisper.) 

Lone.  How !  and  will  you  swear  a  robbery 
against  her!  that  she  robbed  me  of  what  I  shall 
give  her!  {Aside  to  Lap.) 

Lap.  Depend  on  it,  sir.  {Aside  to  Love,  f 

Love.  I’ll  break  open  a  bureau  to  make  it  look 
the  more  likely.  {Aside  to  Lap.) 

Lap.  Do  so,  sir  ;  but  lose  no  time  ;  give  it 
her  this  moment.  Madam,  my  master  has  con¬ 
sented,  and  if  you  have  the  contract  he  is  ready  to 
pay  the  money. — Be  sure  to  break  open  the  bureau, 
sir.  {Aside  to  Love.) 

Mar.  Here  is  the  contract. 

Love.  I’ll  break  open  the  bureau.  {Aside  to  Lap.) 

Lap.  Do,  sir.  {Aside  to  Love.) 

Love.  But  won’t  that  spoil  the  lock !  {Aside  to 


Lap,)  .  /  4  ■  , 

Lap.  Pshaw !  never  mind  the  lock.  {Aside  to 

Love.) 

Love.  I’ll  fetch  the  money;  ’tis  all  I  am  Avorth 
in  the  world.  .  [E.vit. 

Mar.  Sure  he  Avill  never  be  brought  to  it  yet. 
Lap.  I  Avarrant  him  ;  but  you  are  to  pay  dearer 
for  it  than  you  imagine,  for  I  am  to  SAvear  a  robbery 
against  you.  What  Avill  you  give  me,  madam,  to 
buy  off  my  evidence  ? 

Mar.  And  is  it  possible  that  the  old  rogue  Avould 

consent  to  such  a  villainy! 

Lap.  Aye,  madam  ;  for  half  that  sum  he  would 
hamr  half  the  tOAvn.  But  truly  I  can  never  be  made 
amends  for  all  the  pains  I  have  taken  on  your 
account.  Were  I  to  receive  a  single  guinea  a  lie, 
for  every  one  I  have  told  this  day,  it  Avould  make 
me  a  jtrelty  tolerable  fortune. 


Enter 'Lovegold. 

Love.  Here,  here  they  are— all  in  bank  notes-— 


all  the  money  I  am  Avorth  in  the  Avorld.  I  have  sent 
for  a  constable  ;  she  must  not  go  out  of  sight  before 
we  have  her  taken  into  custody.  {Aside  to  Lap.) 

Lap.  {To  Love.)  You  have  done  very  wisely. 

Love.  {Counting  the  notes  as  he  gives  them.)  One, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  eight. 

Mar.  No,  sir,  there  are  only  seven. 

Love.  {Gives  her  another.)  Eight,  nine,  ten. — 
Give  me  my  contract.  (She  gives  it  and  he  tears  it.) 

Mar.  Now,  sir,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
make  myself  as  easy  as  I  can  in  my  loss. 

Love.  Oh !  my  money  !  my  money  !  my  money. 

Enter  Frederick. 

Fred.  If  this  lady  does  not  make  you  amends 
for  the  loss  of  your  money,  resign  over  all  preten¬ 
sions  in  her  to  me,  and  I  will  engage  to  get  it 
restored  to  you. 

Love.  How,  sirrah^!  are  you  a  confederate? 
have  jmu  helped  to  rob  me? 

Fred.  Softly,  sir,  or  you  shall  never  see  your 
guineas  again. 

Love.  I  resign  her  over  to  you  entirely,  and  may 
you  both  starve  together !  So,  go  fetch  my  gold. 

Mar.  You  are  easily  prevailed  upon,  I  see,  to 
resign  a  right  Avhich  you  have  not.  But  AA^ere  I  to 
resign  over  myself  it  Avould  hardly  be  the  man’s 
fortune  to  starve,  Avhose  Avife  has  brought  him  ten 
thousand  pounds. 

Love.  Bear  Avitness  she  has  confessed  she  has 
the  money,  and  I  shall  prove  she  stole  it  from  me. 
Lappet  is  my  evidence.  She  has  broken  the  bureau, 
with  a  great  kitchen  poker. 

Lap,  I  hope  I  shall  have  all  your  pardons,  and 
particularly  your’s,  madam,  whom  I  have  most 
injured. 

Love.  A  fig  for  her  pardon !  you  are  doing  a 
right  action. 

Lap.  Then  if  there  Avere  any  robbery^,  yon  must 
have  robbed  yourself.  This  lady  can  only  be  a 
receiA'^er  of  stolen  goods,  for  I  satv  you  give  her 
the  money  Avith  your  oAvn  hands. 

Love,  Hoav  !  I!  you!  Avhat!  Avhat! 

Lap.  And  I  must  OAvn  it,  Avith  shame  I  must 
own  it,  that  the  money  you  gave  her,  in  exchange 
for  the  contract,  I  promised  to  SAvear  she  had 
stolen  from  you. 

Love.  I  am  undone,  undone,  undone! 

Fred.  No,  sir,  your  three  thousand  guineas 
are  safe  yet. 

Love,  But  then  the  ten  thousand ,  Avhere  are  they  ! 

Mar.  Where  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  hand  of 
one  Avho  I  think  deserves  them.  {Gives  them  to 
Frederick.) 

Love.  Sirrah!  give  me  my  notes,  give  me  my 
notes. 

Fred.  You  must  excuse  me,  sir;  I  can  part 
with  nothing  I  receive  from  this  lady. 

Btip.  Be  pacilied,  sir;  I  think  the  lady  has 
acted  nobly  in  giving  that  back  again  into  your 
family  which  she  might  have  carried  out  of  it. " 

Love.  My  family  be  hanged!  If  1  am  robbed, 
I  don't  care  Avho  robs  me.  1  Avould  as  soon  hang 
my  son  as  another  ;  and  I  will  hang  him  if  he  does 
not  restore  me  all  I  have  lost :  for  I  Avould  not  give 
half  that  sum  to  save  the  Avhole  Avorld.  I  will  n-o 
and  employ  all  the  laAvyers  in  town  ;  for  I  Avill  have 
my  money  again,  ifhiAV,  justice,  or  injustice,  Avill 
get  it  me.  ‘  [Ea;it. 

Fred.  I  am  resolved  Ave  Avill  get  the  better  of 
him  noAv :  but  oh,  Mariana!  your  generosity  is 
much  greater  in  bestowing  this  sum  than  my  hap¬ 
piness  in  receiving  it.  hrom  Avhat  Ave  have  seen 
lately,  I  think  riches  are  rather  to  be  feared  than 
Avished;  but  it  is  the  miser  endeavours  to  be 
wretched. 

He  hoards  eternal  cares  within  his  purse, 

And  what  he  wishes  most,  jiroves  most  his  curse. 

!  END  OF  THE  MISER, 
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